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of ancient virtues and 
~ one of her. hilly inclines. 

Walk with me over the cuti 
miniature Orient, and then 
you into the very bowels of the* 
ground. \ 
Chinatown creeps up the streets, 
ramento, Jackson, Washington — Kearny 
street bounds it below and Stockton 
above—but one by one houses over this 
latter line are abandoned to it. Houses 
once the property of well-to-do and of 
wealthy citizens now stand dusty, shut- 
terless perhaps, and blindless, abject 
wrecks of respectability, looking as though 
a fire had passed over them, or some 
scourge of disease, which left them for- 
lorn and untenanted. But with a strange 
taking on of color such as they were 
never predestined to know—rags of gor- 
geous hues, reds, yellows, blues, drawn 
across curtainless windows; shutters as- 
suming beautiful tones of olive green from 
time and weather; decorative signs in 
golds and reds, golds and greens, and 
& reds and white,—all combinations of the 
primitive tones found here, there, every- 
where upon them. Balconies painted 
green, and red, and gold, and yellow, 
with great lanterns suspended, little can- 
opies built overhead—a swoop of color 
within. Ah! it is such a Babel of color 
that one stands confused. It is as though 
small pieces of variegated glass were be- 
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ny thing. 
ack or dark-blue robed figures, 
sered,loose-bloused, bell-hatted, 








¢, busy, busy, gravely busy. And 
of children, round and plump, 
wffed out with their gay clothes, roll 
about doorways and curbstones like 
bright worsted balls. They are not at 
all grave ; they kick up their little legs, 
and they run and dance and shout like 
white children —oh! their funny little 
rabbit-eared hoods! a red mass of cloth 
enveloping the head, and stiffly-moving 
furry things on top. Only the smallest 
wear them. 





“Bye, Baby Bunting, 
Daddy’s gone a hunting, 
To get a little rabbit's skin, 
To wrap the Baby Bunting in.” 


A father will pass, leading one of these 
little animals, or you may see a tall fig- 
ure turn acorner in the distance—per- 
haps one of the latter class, with lilac 
brocade trousers wound tight near the 
ankle, white stockings, Chinese shoes of 
green and black, plum-colored cloth 
sacque over one of purple silk, the black 
stiff skull-cap with its red button—this 
walking gorgeousness is tall, and way 
down below a speck of like rainbow 
effect clings to it—a large iridescent 
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a VIEW IN CHINATOWN. 
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CHINESE CHILDREN. 


soap-bubble, and a little off-shoot from it. 

Again the dizzle-dazzle attacks one. 
I despair of separating accents from this 
noise, crowd, color, odor. The odor is 
opium and dried fish—it smells foreign, 
imported, old—a mummy of odors. 

Lately, I have been three times through 
this Orient. Once at noon, once in the 
late afternoon, and once at night. 

There was a bright, a very hot sun 
that day at noon. It reflected from half 
a dozen plum-colored paper muslin robes 
of Chinese women, waddling along just 
at the entrance of the town. Their hair 


was as glossy as their drapery and held 
bright artificial flowers.. One of them 
carried a rabbit-eared baby. ‘There were 
few women in the streets at this hour; 
occasionally one looked from a balcony. 

It is the side streets which palpitate 
the Orient. Walking on Jackson, down 
a side street I see a great white, red- 
lettered flag hanging over into the street. 
Presently I got into that little street, 
called by heathenish music, the gong, 
the shrill bag-pipe like whistle. The 
devil was being exercised before the 
house. It was probably a temple, was 
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CHINESE RESTAURANT. 


much arrayed inred draperies, lanterns 
on the balconies and little plants in blue 
and white pots. A huge and hideous 
paper god looked from the corner of the 
upper porch, and a great jar of burning 
punk stood in the centre behind the little 
plants. A great crowd of people sur- 
rounded a something in the street. And 
presently this was thrown up the steps 
with a great explosion, and then they all 
rushed within. The Chinamen on the 
opposite pavement looked on with an 
almost animated satisfaction. In the 


alg 





street lay red rem- 
nants of great fire- 
crackers. 

En passant—a 
man in a faded 
blue apron sat at 
the corner, cob- 
bling shoes. A 
boy of twelve, 
swinging his pan- 
taletted legs from 
a keg, idled upon 
the man’s indus- 
try. 

To return to 
Jackson _ street. 
The first impres- 
sion was a young 
Chinese girl hang- 
ing clothes to dry 
on a balcony—a 
gray and crumb- 
ling place—her 
hair was in a 
queue, red threads 
braided with its 
black. Then 
comes a cool and 
clean apothecary’s 
shop, as one goes 
tripping down the 
hill... In its win- 
dow, lily leaves, 
straight-stemmed, 
borne in an ala- 
baster vase, dra- 
gons’ heads for 
handles. 

Whenever they 
paint a door in 
these old, ruined 
buildings, it is 
done grass green and trimmed in black. 
This color stands out boldly rom the 
old, gray boards or deadened brick of 
the house. Tong Wo has his sign in 
two great, gold, complicated Chinese 
characters, on a background of wood 
worn to an old-gold tone ; some strips of 
weathered red flaunt from it, and above 
are artificial flowers which have been 
sunned andrained upon. 

And that is the sort of thing one 
meets on Jackson street. 

Suddenly, reaching the bottom of the 
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CHINESE BUTCHER AND GROCERY SHOP. 


hill, I tumble straight into San Francisco, 
that is, Kearny street—vulgar shops and 
vulgar men. 

However, here comes, adrift this block 
of Christendom, a fat, fat heathen, a 
high muck-a-muck. He walks with a 
lordly stride, a fat and padded stride; he 
is all light blue silk, for clothes—clothes, 
no drapery—no man of us, unless sug- 
gested by his night garments, ever knew 
such loose gracefulness. 

The gentleman shades his eyes with a 
flowered fan as he swings past in the 
sunlight. 

And, turning the corner, there is the 
Plaza, the place where our government 
headquarters stood in ’49—now a park 
overlooked by the rear of a Chinese res- 
taurant and other gayish buildings. The 
veranda of the restaurant is plaqued with 
gold and black signs, tarnished gold; 
two slender red poles support its centre ; 
bulging, transparent lanterns, ornameated 
in red and black, hang from it, and 
green filagree work edges the rail. 

A door stands open to my left—it is a 
broom factory —new brooms, green 


brooms, a room full of them, and blue- 
coated Chinamen making more. 

Next door is a kind of wine and con- 
fiture shop. 


There are all kinds of in- 





teresting packages on the shelves, done 
up in lettered paper, and strawed wine 
bottles on the other: side, with brown 
jars of confiture sealed in red-lettered 
paper. A cleanly man sits before the 
window, making accounts over a large 
board which fits in there, and in the 
background is a stall where another reads 
a letter, a yellow parchment which he 
holds so that the light shines through. 
Behind him there is a door and a third 
Chinaman suddenly appears in it—all 
this in shadow, for the light comes from ~ 
the front. 

These tableaux are constant, the little 
dark shops lending a background to the 
picturesque people. 

Two young ones look from a high 
window over the way ; the one wears a 
purple coat, the other a green. 

At acorner I try to realize the food 
for sale. 

It is as confusing as everything else— 
potatoes, yes, but what are the other in- 
numerable roots, all so weazened. Eggs, 
recognition brightens—dried fish. Oh! 
what hideousness, but the many greens 
are a saving grace, and there are little 
orange-colored cheeses stamped with 
black lettering. These are not young, 
but of a later century than the squid. 
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And now the narrow side streets grow 
more frequent and mare luring. In one 
a tiny open-air theatre is being built. 
Two actors already have the boards. 
They are made of tissue paper, supported 
by bamboo; they rustle and bend with 
the air. 

A boy of four comes prancing out of 
ashop where his parents industriously 
sew yards and yards of cloth upon a ina- 
chine. |. He stands on the curb, en- 
tranced. 

The ‘passing ‘ John’ stops and looks 
on. 

Another lane is all blackened protub- 
erances seeming to have bulged at irregu- 
lar intervals from the wall of the house. 
It is as though room for one more per- 
son had been needed within, and then 
spaces pushed forth. The effect is good 
pictorially—morally one infers darkness, 
for at the other end stands a policeman. 

The prettiest little street is full of 
small balconies, upon one side, and 
rather clean. The houses almost meet 
as you enter, widening farther on. 

There are two cool doorways, their re- 
cesses painted robins’-egg blue, and these 
face a brick wall, a span’s length op- 
posite. In each, the time I passed, a 


Chinaman sat upon a stool enjoying his 
pipe, and the occasional saunterer who 
filled the space between him and the 
wall. 

Below there in the widening two in- 
fants crouched on the curb of a door, 
one doing a service to the other. The 
Chinese shoe of the two years’ baby had 
gotten a pebble into it, and a slightly 
older lad had taken it out and was vainly 
trying to puttheshoe on. It was a very 
dirty little shoe, and they were soiled 
waifs—but like all the old rags and tags 
about, harmonious to their background. 

Along comes a grown Chinaman—one 
of the free and easy. He spies us, in- 
terested in the children, and rushes up 
to show off! He stoops over them, and 
in a torrent pours forth all his English, 
watching the effect from his eye-corner. 

To the younger boy—‘‘ What you 
duey here—you glate boy—you d n 
fool !”’ 

At the end of tliis street the wall is 
all covered, to a height, with red, pink, 
yellow paper notices—round the newest 
a group of Chinamen are collected. 

* Twas the latter part of a breezy after- 





“noon we went through the side street 


containing the fish-market. 





THE FIVE IDOLS IN THE JOSS TEMPLE OF LUNG GONG. 
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“THE ENTRY,’ CHINESE THEATRE. 


A gay bedlam! The  fish-stands 
spilled over the curb-stones, into the 
very street, and the narrowness of that 
was blocked by drays and. great-topped 
wagons, fighting for right of way. Some 
kind of Americanized foreigner yelled 
pretended Chinese. ‘The children flew 
from collision—we all flew—we expected 
to see the fish fly. 

The dark recesses of the shops gaped 


into the daylight. Everything was blow- 
ing, garments, lanterns, rag-tag and bob- 
tail. We mazed it through as best we 
might, and came out by a narrowness 
where a street-shop of shelves accommo- 
dated its owner in a cozy nook in the 
wall, calmly smoking his pipe of peace 
at the door of ail the hubbub. 

We visited a Joss House. 

There was nothing extraordinary about 
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the entrance, excepting a Rembrandt 
figure near the door, an old, old man 
cobbling, a leathern apron worn to holes 
upon him, and a dark stairway behind 
him. This, and a dirty piece of matting 
on the stairs which we ascended. — 
Passing a door into a court place, half 
open to the sky, a sign informed me that 
above was the Fane of Hoyo Wo Com- 
pany—‘‘ by this way to go upstairs.’’ 
‘«The Fane,’’ a fair-sized room, pre- 
sented the same confusion of bright ob- 
jects as had the streets—-gradually solv- 
ing into splendid brass bowls on the altar, 
containing gardens of smouldering punk 
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hours of a night when I saw what was 
beneath the ground. 

Chinatown is more swarming, more 
maggoty, by night than day. Your guide 
conducts you through murderous alleys 
and by-ways, where you never find a soul 
asleep, barring some drugged opium 
smoker in his den. 

The theatre we reached by under- 
ground passages, all lighted by gaslight, 
according to law. There was one long 


hall where two or three steps fell every 
few yards unexpectedly, and at last little 
stairs led off over the roofs of China- 
town—a wilderness bewildering. 





INTERIOR OF CHINESE RESTAURANT. 


oe 


incensed before the imaged gods. In the 
far end of the room, dark-green and gold 
banners, old, old, rusty and beautiful! 
Before them stood steel spears, a martial 
array of parallel lines. 

Splendid embroideries- hung about, 
high up. A little altar was in a dark 
corner, a recess by the floor—a tiny, 
open lamp burned to it. 

Intricate wood-carving, gold-tarnished 
—the edges tenderly tooled as only these 
people know how. 

From the quietness of the temple 
where none were with us, on that breezy, 
late afternoon, I shall skip to the latter 


Previous to the gas ordinance, people 
of crime stole through these passages, 
chased by the police who stumbled on 
the little stairs, the pursued escaping, 
lost utterly on the roofs. 

We went up a ladder-like, unbanis- 
tered stair, leading to the green room of 
the theatre. Threaded two dozen or 
more actors, painted, bedecked—onto 
the stage, where seats were given us, 
aside. 

The actors rushed past—boom, boom, 
squeak, went the orchestra at the back of 
the stage, and down below a sea of black 
hats the length of the long hall. 
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The play was a love tale, not strictly 
Oriental. A young and beautiful maiden 
rescued from enemies by the prowess of 
one man against many. And afterward— 
ungrateful to the heavens—supplanting 
the old and virtuous wife. There was 
much hulla-bulloo of fighting, stage strut- 
ting, gorgeous dressing, 
gesticulating with tapering 
fingers. Delicate hands 
the heroine had—a man 
disguised, of course. The 
acting was on dirty boards, 
without stage setting, and 
guests on either side, seated 
or standing,—almost into 
‘the performers. 

Penetrating many dens of 
the smokers, some were 
found deep underground, 
some opening off dark 
alley-ways. Without cere- 
mony, the guide threw 
open the doors, and we 
looked or walked in. 

The rooms are small, 
sometimes not larger than 
the state-room of a ship, 
and furnished with berths or 
shelves. Here the smokers 
repose themselves in all 
states of opium intoxica- 
tion. As the door is flung 
open, .they are lying ina 
trance, curled up, perhaps 
the back toward you, or one 
rouses, leaning on his elbow 
to look in a dead-and-alive 
way, possibly vacant of any 
comprehension—-pale men 
with their souls asleep. 

We were filled a pipe. 
The Chinaman who _ led 
us twisted the opium on a 
little stick, burned it lov- 
ingly in a lamp, and de- 
positing in its receptacle at the side 
of the long wooden tube, smoked 
a few whiffs, as exemplification. We 
carefully wiped the mouth, and each took 
an inhalation. I recall, as I did it how 
a Poe-like cat sitting on the edge of the 
shelf, curved his back, as though the 
devil were expressing sympathy. 

In the Chinese ‘‘ Palace Hotel’’ there 
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was a murderous gang a-smoking. The 
entrance was dark, and so far as we could 
see, dirty beyond words. The stofies 
of the house went up and up to 
dimness through apertures looking into 
the court below. A room of shelves 
opened off of this court, in which 


& CHINESE BAGNIO. 


dozen or more Chinamen were congre- 
gated. 

They did not seemed pleased to see 
us. It was gruesome to come from the 
dark and filth outside, upon these un- 
humanized beings, lolling in pale and 
imbecile torpor, or glaring, gauntly re- 
sentful. 

A distaste for more came upon us. 
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The fresh air of the night seemed good. 
We felt strangely fatigued, and a restau- 
rant for tea seemed a fair suggestion. 

It was a restful place, with its pretty 
ebony table, and stools, its gold open- 
carved screens, and all accompanying 


gorgeousness. And the balcony under 


the stars proved wholesome for respira- 
tion, as we leaned over the dwarf plants 
upon its edge, to the vibrating street 
below, or looked off to the myriad lights 
of the city ; while the guide confided to 


ABIGAIL WEEKS’ 


*INVATE.” 


us in a debonair way, and with remark- 
able English, his views of life and of his 
own career, the belief that he, ‘‘ John 
Chinaran,’’ might make a_ political 
leader if like Boss Buckley, he but owned 
a fine trade in the saloon line! 

At this liberal feeling out of east to 
west, we made our bow to the Orient ; 
drugged with its color, its strangeness, 
its withered vitality, burden of the cen- 
turies. 


Eleanor B. Caldwell. 
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ABIGAIL WEEKS’ “INVITE.” 


OBIAS WEEKS was returning from 

the blacksmith’s with the colt. 

The colt—so she had been spoken 

of when frisking with her mother twenty 
years back, and so she was called still. 
Tobias not being gifted as a nomencla- 
tor—was dull bluff color with black 
trimmings, and her bulging sides plainly 
proclaimed hay as the chief of her diet. 
Her ears drooped languidly as she plod- 


ded along, leaving a cloud of yellow . 


dust behind. 

Tobias nodded soberly to the few per- 
sons that passed on the village street. 
He was forty years the senior of the 
colt; a fringe of gray showed beneath 
the broad brim of his hat behind, and a 
similar fringe on his chin shaded off to 
yellow in front. His long legs, with 
trousers stuffed in his clumsy boots, 
dangled loosely without stirrups. 

Presently slipping the  checkline, 
which was now doing duty as a bridle 
rein, over hjs arm, he felt in his pocket 
for his knife and plug of tobacco. He 
was leisurely cutting off a bit to his lik- 
ing, when loudly hailed from the village 
store. A man in his shirt-sleeves on 
the stoop, shouted to him to wait a min- 
ute, as he beckoned some one within to 
fetch him something. 

Tobias stopped, and the man came out 
to him holding up a letter. 


‘¢ Here’s a letter for Abigail,’’ he said, 
handing itto him. ‘‘ It came yesterday 
mornin,’ but I forgot ter give it ter you 
when you was down.’’ 

Tobias turned it over in his hand. 

‘©*¢Mrs. Tobias Weeks, North Cen- 
tres, — County, New York,’’’ he 
read aloud. 

‘*Who- do yer s’pose it’s from?”’ 
asked the man. ‘‘ Manda and me stud- 
ied over it last night—holdin’ it up to 
the lamp, but we couldn’t make nothin’ 
out in it.’’ 

‘“¢T dun know who it’s from,’’ said 
Tobias, he always spoke very deliber- 
ately, ‘‘an’ I guess Abigail won’t nuther. 
She never writ to nobody as I know 
on ”? 





‘< That’s a fact,’’ said the other, ‘* She 
never writ to nobody since I been post- 
master. Why don’t yer open it jest to 
see who it’s from ?’’ wistfully gazing at 
the sealed mystery. 

‘« Dun knowas I better open it, seein’ 
it aint mine. Guess I better be gettin’ 
home. Guess Abigail ’ll be some took 
back. Much obleeged, Benjamin,’’ and 
giving the rein a. jerk he plodded on. 

Tobias owned a smell farm two miles 
from the village on a lonely back road. 

After putting the colt in her stall, he 
came into the kitchen, where his wife 
was dampening clothes. The house was 
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old and had never been painted, but 
inside was neat and comfortable. 

Tobias walked over to the water pail 
on the end of a side table, and quaffed a 
deep draught from the cocoanut dipper. 

‘Somethin’ real cur’os happened, 
Abigail,’’ he said, wiping his mouth with 
the back of his hand as he turned to his 
wife. 

‘*You don’t mean nobody’s dead ?’’ 
she asked, with a quickness in speech 
and action, and in great contrast to his 
slow deliberation. 

‘“*No, I don’t mean nobody ’s dead. 
Least ways I didn’t near o’ nobody 
bein’ dead. Mebbe there is though; 
who did you think was dead ?”’ 

‘Oh, nobody,’’ with a sigh of impa- 
tience, ‘‘do get ter the pint, Tobias, I 
mighter known better ’n to start you on 
a side trail.’’ 

‘‘Yer haven’t got no folks as might 
be dead and got somebody to write, have 
yer?’ 

‘*Of course not, what give you that 
idea ?”’ 

‘‘Wal, there was a letter come for 
yer. Benjamin Howe said it come yes- 
terday mornin’, but he forgot to give it 
to me when I was down. Is’pose —’’ 

‘<A letter for me!’’ Abigail planted 
one hand on the edge of the bowel of 
water. ‘* Tobias, give it to me quick !’’ 
she commanded. 

“‘Why, I guess yer needn’t get in 
such a pucker, Abigail, yer got lots o’ 
time ter read it. Iset it on the feed 
box till I put up the colt, but I’ll bring 
it when | bring in the milk.”’ 

Before he had finished Abigail was 
hurrying to the barn. She was small 
and wiry, and took short nervous steps. 
Swinging open the barn door she grabbed 
up the letter, and then seemed to have 
forgotten her haste, as she slowly turned 
it round and about, screwing up her 
near-sighted eyes to try and decipher 
the postmark. When Tobias came out 
with the milk paii on his arm she was 
deep in its perusal. 

‘*Wal, what’s sit ali about?’’ he 
queried, pulling a piece of straw from 
the mew, and yielding his sluggish ener- 
gies to its mastication. 

‘‘Why, Tobias,’’ said his wife, in 
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awed tones, ‘‘ it’s a real invite fer me to 
go ter New York the third of next 
month.’’ 

‘¢An invite? Who from?’’ 

‘“‘Why, James R. Wharton and his 
sons. I never recollec’ hearing of the 
family, do you? And it’s all printed 
beautiful plain with blue ink.’’ 

‘*No, I never heerd o’ no Whartons 
in these parts. Mebbe he was a spark 
of yourn when you was way ter school 
that year,”’ 

Abigail bridled a little proudly at 
the remembrance he called up as she 
said: 

‘* Wal, there was a James Peters, but 
no Whartons as I recall.’’ 

‘It’s mighty cur’os, let’s see the in- 
vite.’’ 

Removing his hat and the straw from 
his mouth, he proceeded to take in the 
true inwardness of its purport by read- 
ing slowly aloud. It ran as tollows: 


NEw YorRK, AUGUST 20, 18—. 


DEAR MADAM: We earnestly and re- 
spectfully request your ‘presence on Wed- 
nesday, September third, at our grand 
opening of new fall and winter goods. We 
assure you that our stock this year exceeds 
anything hitherto put upon the market. 
Our line of dress goods is superb, and the 
display of imported hats and wraps has 
nevey been equalled in this country. All 
of these articles we beg you to believe are 
practically to be g?ven away, and with any 
purchase over a certain amount you will be 
presented with a handsome bicycle, for 
lady or gentleman, as desired. 

We are not urging you to buy, dear 
madam, merely soliciting the honor of your 
presence, feeling sure that you will perceive 
the vast superiority of our stock to any 
other goods in the city. 

Feeling grateful for all favors of the past, 
and hoping you will find no cause to dis- 
continue them in the future, we remain 

Yours respectfully, 
JAMES R. WHARTON & SONS, 
Cor. — Street & Sixth Ave., New York. 


‘¢Hm,’’ commented the reader, ‘‘ he 
seems uncommon perlite. I dun know 
but he’sa leetle too perlite, seein’ you’ re 
married. I aint goin’ to have no old 
time spark givin’ my wife bunnits and 
frocks, nor what’s more you gallivantin’ 
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on no velocipede. What’s he mean by 
them ‘favors of the past?’ ’”’ 

‘«Land, Tobias, didn’t I say my spark 
was James Peters? I dun know this man 
from Adam; likely he’s one of cousin 
Tom’s friends. But I think consid’able 
of his askin’ me ter his store party, or 
whatever it is; though of course I aint 
goin’ ter accept none of his clothes and 
things.’’ 

‘‘ Why, yer don’t mean ter say you’re 
goin’, Abigail ?”’ 

«« To be sure I am, Tobias Weeks. I 
s’pose you’d have me hurt his feelings, 
and he so kind ?”’ 

‘‘Huh,”’ with a gesture of contempt, 
‘‘where yer goin’ ter get the fare ?”’ 

**Didn’t you say I could have the 
money from the last calf ?’’ 

‘Wal, mebbe I did ; but I had ter get 
a new bresh hook, and I’ve got ter get a 
new tetherin’ rope. That pesky white 
heifer won’t never stay. put hobbled or 
nohow.”’ 

Abigail’s face fell. Though within a 
few hours’ ride from New York, she had 
only been there once in her life, and that 
long years ago. But keener than the dis- 
appointment of not again visiting these 
scenes of dazzling sights and bewildering 
crowds, was the feeling that failing to 
accept Mr. Whorton’s invitation would 
be an aet of great discourtesy on her part. 

However, her husband was not the 
most sympathetic person to discuss ways 
and means with, particularly if he hap- 
pened to disapprove of the project. So 
without further argument she returned to 
her dampened clothes, but with no in- 
tention of giving up the plan. It would 
not be the first time since her marriage 
that she had been obliged to eke out for 
herself the wherewithal for grasping some 
of the few pleasures that had come within 
reach of her lonely life. 

Tobias did not mean to be _hard- 
hearted. To his practical, if rather nar- 
row intelligence, the brush hook and the 
tethering rope far outweighed the import- 
ance of a pleasure trip for Abigail. 
When a woman had her house, and 
churning, and chickens to look after, 
what should she want to go gadding off 
to the city for? He had never been to 
the city, and never expected to go, yet 


he was perfectly content. Sending girls 
away to school for a year seemed to un- 
settle them for life. 

The afternoon had been broken up 
going to the village; nothing but old 
chores could be done before tea. So, 
though earlier than his custom, Tobias 
started to gather in his stock. Each cow 
was provided with a bell to indicate her 
whereabouts, as cattle reared on his 
rocky acres usually developed such roving 
and athletic tendencies that fences were 
of small avail. 

The bells sounded with monotonous 
cadence in Abigail’s ears as she sprinkled, 
rolled, and pounded the week’s wash. 
She was late in getting it out of the way, 
but the weather being so warm, she had 
been obliged to do an extra churning ; 
and for the same reason the butter had 
been unusually perverse, refusing to come 
for hours. She had not the modern, 
labor-saving appliances, and still toiled 
away with the unwieldy dasher, coaxing 
the refractory product now with a dipper 


of hot water, now a cool dash from the 


well. 

She was rolling the clothes in a gingham 
apron, when attracted by voices on the 
road. It was not common for any one 
to pass that way, and she stepped to the 
window. A party of young people, 
probably from the new house built by the 
city gentleman on the lake shore, were 
sauntering along, laughing and talking 
as their wont. 

They stopped in front of the house, 
and one of the young men vaulted over 
the weather-beaten fence and knocked 
briskly on the side of the house. Abigail 
went to the door, and the youth lightly 
doffing his cap, asked if they might 
have a drink of water. 

The old lady smiling, said of course 
they might, and opening the door across 
the hall from the kitchen, invited them 
to come in and ‘‘set a while.’’ They 
demurred at first; then laughing, they 
all trooped in, while Abigail started to 
draw a pail of fresh water. But the 
young man who had: made the request 
took the pail and fetched it himself, 
while she brought them glasses and a 
plateful of ginger-bread. 

This was a pleasing event to her, for 
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she seldom had anyone to talk to week 
in and week out, except Tobias, who 
was not always as inspiring as he might 
be. So she welcomed with delight this 
innovation, pressing all to take more 
ginger-bread, and adding to the refresh- 
nents a pitcher of milk. 

There were only three chairs in the 
room, but four of the young folks sat on 
the long sofa covered with hair-cioth, 
and Abigail brought a chair from the 
kitchen for herself. 

In the centre of the rag-carpeted floor 
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above, on a branch suspended from the 
ceiling, hung a huge hornet’s nest. 
There were no shutters on the house; 
but in this room light-blue paper shades, 
with red and gilt borders, subdued the 
light. The whole air was pregnated with 
an herby odor emitted by a bunch of 
dryed ferns, everlastings and autumn 
leaves tacked against the wall. 

‘¢T suppose you have lived here a long 
time, have you not?’’ asked one of the 
girls. 

«* Yes, oh yes,’’ said Abigail, ‘‘ 1 been 





‘““WHAT'S HE MEAN BY THEM ‘ FAVORS OF THE PAST ?'’” 


stood a rustic table, the bark still left 
upon the wood, and pieces of roots 
tortured and twisted into grotesque 
shapes ornamenting the rungs. A family 
Bible, an old photograph album, and a 
very new one, bound in startlingly blue 
plush, reposed upon it. On the mantle- 
board was a wooden kitchen clock, a 
robin’s nest with two eggs in it, and 
a fine specimen of quartz crystals ; 


stationeried here most thirty year now, 
ever since I married Tobias Weeks.’’ 

‘‘ Dear me, don’t you often feel very 
lonesome ?”’ 

‘‘ Wal, yes; I do feel consid’able so. 
’Specially since Cousin Tom took Lena 
Dale away. She lived with us after her 
folks died, till Cousin Tom married her. 
They was second cousins, and some 
thought it wasn’t right they should marry, 
but Tom stuck out that cousins twice re- 
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moved was as free as strangers. I dun 
know. Becky Hall al’as persists their 
offspring is sure to be idjits. After 
they was married they went ter the city 
ter live. Mebbe you may have met ’em 
sometime, they was both awful fond of 
goin’ out ter sociables ?”’ 

None of the company had ever met 
this interesting couple, and ginger-bread 
was consumed in preternatural gravity, 
until some one ventured in a suppressed 
voice to inquire the name of a stragling 
plant growing in a tin can. 

‘< That ?’’ said Abigail, fingering the 
one slender stem with its small green 
leaves b -rdered with white, ‘‘Why, I 
don’t know what ’tis called. A friend 
of mine thought ’twas kinder putty so she 
snipped it off a wreath on a gentleman’s 
coffin and brung it ter me. I’ve had it 
four year now, and it never looked no 
diffent. Tobias says ‘taint no use 
keepin’ it, but I tell him I will jest fer 
currosity to see what it will do.’’ 

One of the young men had noticed a 
rattle snake’s skin stretched on a log at 
the side of the house. Abigail informed 
them Tobias had killed it the day before 
in the blackberry lot ; and the conversa- 
tion turned upon snakes and their re- 
sorts, the old lady telling anecdotes of 
her own, and others’ experiences with 
them while berry-picking. This topic 
brought to one maiden’s mind her 
mother’s desire to secure a quantity of 
berries for preserving, and asked Mrs. 
Weeks whether she could supply them. 
Abigail accepted the offer with alacrity ; 
though her joints were a trifle stiff, she 
was used to the work, and rejoiced at 
this opportunity for earning her fare to 
New York. 

The guests soon rose to go, and the 
lonely old body, loath to have them de- 
part, followed them to the gate. 

* * * * * 

Two days after these occurrences To- 
bias was again at the store in North 
Centres ; and Benjamin Howe immedi- 
ately interviewed him on the subject of 
Abigail’s letter. 

‘*Far as I could make out it was an 
invite from an old spark of Abigail’s 
what she met ter school. He keeps store 
ter New York,’’ Tobias had replied. 


«‘An old spark of Abigail’s! I wanter 
know! What were his name, Tobias ?’’ 

‘*Guess James R. Wharton’s near to 
it as any.” 

‘¢ James R. Wharton, James R. Whar- 
ton and Sons,’’ in triumph ; ‘‘ why, To- 
bias, that’s the same name as_ where 
Abigail’s dress come from what Tom 
sent her! I recall cause Bill Duncan 
wanted ter go ter the eccursion ter Wild 
Cat Falls, and got me ter tend station 
fer him; an’ Abigail’s dress come on 
the ’leven-forty, an’ on it was ‘ Express 
paid by James R. Wharton & Sons.’ 
Didn’t she recornize her old spark then ?”’ 

‘« Guess she kep’ shet on it if she did. 
Guess she was so almighty tickled she 
wa’n’t partic’ lar where it come from.’’ 

‘*T wanter know!’’ again ejaculated 
Mr. Howe, rolling this bit of gossip ‘as 
a rich morsel under his tongue.’ ‘An’ 
is she goin’ ter accep’, Tobias ?’’ 

“Guess she be,’’ he replied, drawing 
an envelope from his pocket. <‘‘ Here’s 
a letter she wrote him to them affects ; 
she was sot on it from the fust. Guess 
I’ll trouble you fer a stamp, Benjamin.’’ 

Tobias walked over to the end of the 
counter, where stood a box with pigeon 
holes to accommodate the mail matter 
of North Centres. On a strip of paper, 
pasted over the opening through which 
the mail was distributed, was inscribed 
in large letters deeply shaded this signifi- 
cant legend : 


“Do Your Own Licking.” 


Obedient to this advice, Tobias moist- 
ened his stamp, and carefully held it on 
the corner of the envelope until he was 
sure it had stuck fast. 

Mr. Howe noted with regret that the 
contents was invisible, and remarked a 
little reproachfully as he imprinted the 
postmark : 

‘‘If Abigail hadn’t been so mortal 
closé she might have writ it on a postal 
and saved a cent.”’ 

The third of September dawned bright 
and cool. Abigail was up at four 
o’clock, and an hour before Tobias drove 
up to the gate, everything was in perfect 
order to be left. .On the kitchen table, 
protected from the flies by pink mos- 
quito netting, was a crock of doughnuts, 
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and two immense fies. With these To- 
bias would sustain himself until her re- 
turn. She had thought of cooking some 
more substantial food besides, but on 
second thought concluded that there was 
no use of wasting time and victuals. 

She knew Tobias would begin on pie 
and doughnuts and never stop until he 
could eat no more. 

As Abigail took her seat beside her 
husband she would hardly have denied a 
feeling of pride in respect to her appear- 
ance, arrayed in her brown figured de- 
laine—first worn on her wedding day, 
and kept sacred for solemn occasions 
ever since—and her bonnet freshly 
trimmed for this important trip. Abi- 
gail sometimes said it was amazing how 
quickly the fashions changed ; she had 
felt obliged to have the delaine altered 
twice within the last twenty years. 

Selena Church, the village dressmaker, 
who also ‘‘ did millinery,’’ had purchased 
a large fashion book when in the city five 
years before. On its advent in North 
Centres it almost scandalized the village 
matrons by the radical departure of its 
costumes from their prevailing modes. 
Now that they had gotten used to it, it 
was considered an unimpeachable author- 
ity on all matters of dress. It never oc- 
curred to anyone that it might now be 
out of date; its styles supplanted by 
others as different again. It had such a 
confident way of asserting that such and 
such things were to be much worn the 
coming season that the reader never 
doubted it referred to the one then near- 
est at hand. 

Abigail had intrusted the gingham 
cousin Tom had sent her to the enter- 
prising Miss Church, with such satis- 
factory result that she had dropped in 
there the previous week to consult her 
and the new fashion-book as to the way 
of trimming bonnets now-a-days. 

The all-knowing book had informed 
her that silk pompons were to be all the 
rage. Miss Church had shown her some 
fluffy pink and blue balls bought on that 
same memorable trip to town, but Abi- 
gail had not the money to invest. 

All the way home her cogitations had 
rather a sad tinge. She did not like the 
idea of going to New York without 
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pompons, when pompons were all the 
rage. But as she entered her door-yard 
an inspiration come to her as comfort- 
ing as it was sudden. What would make 
softer, fluffier pompons than thistle balls 
dyed? What a more beautiful red to 
dye them than the juice of a beet? A 
more royal purple than the blackberry 
stain? A deeper yellow than butternut 
dye? The materials were at hand, and 
Abigail had not failed to avail herself 
of them. Her bonnet was one with a 
flaring brim, and a band beneath it on 
which had hitherto rested a wreath of 
pink roses. But to-day, as she sat be- 
side Tobias, the vari-colored pompons 
framed her face. 

Tobias drove with his elbows on his 
knees. He never talked much, and to- 
day less than ever; he was awed at the 
thought that Abigail was actually on her 
way to the great metropolis. 

As the train glided into the station, 
Abigail, herself, was decidedly flurried. 
And even when seated with her um- 
brella, reticule, lunch-basket, and a 
valise containing lint, bandages, arnica, 
etc., in case of an accident, she had a 
nervous feeling that she might be left, 
though the train was still unloading 
milk-cans. 

Tobias stood on the platform looking 
up disconsolately at Abigail through the 
window. As the train was moving off, she 
suddenly raised the sash and called out: 

‘« Tobias, there’s two more pies under 
the milk-pans on the pantry-shelf.’’ She 
had hidden them before starting, fear- 
ing that her spouse left ad /ditum with 
four pies in the house might gourge 
more than was good for him; but his 
desolate aspect got the better of her 
judgment. 

Buttoned in her bosom was the prized 
invitation, on which was Mr. Wharton’s 
address. The confusion of the simple 
old soul when landed in Jersey City can 
easily be imagined. A kindly old gen- 
tleman piloted her across the ferry, and 
put her on a Twenty-third street car, 
charging the conductor to let her off at 
Sixth avenue. A few blocks down brought 
her to James R. Wharton &-Sons. 

Several hours later a young lady no- 
ticed the pitifully bewildered face of 2 
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queer old woman who had evidently 
been pushed into a corner by the crowd, 
and unable to get out, was still poked 
and jostled, by the surging throng. 
Crossing to her she gently touched her 
arm : 

‘‘Pardon me, madam, but you seem 
bewildered ; could I be of any service ?’’ 

Abigail looked around at the owner of 
the clear young voice, and her face lit 
up with gratitude. 

«*Oh, if you could get me out of this,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ I’m jest clean tuckered out. 
I been here three mortal hours, an’ aint 
had a mite o’ dinner. And would you 
tell me which way I’d be most like ter 
find Mr. Wharton ?”’ 

‘¢Mr. Wharton ?’’ said the girl. ‘‘ Did 
you wish to see him particularly ?’’ 

‘Wal, I guess I couldn’t stan’ Tobias 
Weeks if I didn’t see him after comin’ 
from North Centres; and I guess he’d 
think it queer after writin’ I’d come. 
But mebbe,’’ she added, anxiously re- 
garding the others face,’’ mebbe one of 
the boys would be easier come at, there’s 
such a sight of company.”’ 

It was now the young lady’s turn to 
look mystified, but Abigail produced her 
‘‘invite’’ and the situation was ex- 
plained. 

As gently as possible the young girl 
revealed to her the nature of her mistake. 
Poor, simple Abigail was terribly morti- 
fied ; and worn out with weariness and 
excitement, she was easily persuaded 
to let her new friend put her on the 
train. 

‘¢T won’t dare breathe a word of this 
to Tobias,’’ she confided on the way to 
the ferry, ‘‘he’d rake it up when I was 
drawin’ m’ last breath.’’ 

At parting she took the proffered hand 
in her bony one enveloped in bleach cot- 
ton. 

‘You've been amazin’ good,’’ she 
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said, ‘‘and I am dreadful obliged. Might 
I know who I’m a beholdin’ to ?’’ 

‘‘A King’s daughter,’’ said the other, 
smiling, as she touched the silver badge 
on her breast. 

‘‘All aboard !’’ roared the brakeman, 
and the stranger vanished through the 
door. 

‘Wal, I never,’’ said Abigail, sinking 
back. ‘If I’d only knowd it before! 
But it’ll be somethin’ ter throw at To- 
bias, anyway, if he ever does get an ink- 
lin’. I guess ’taint everybody has roy- 
alty ter ’scort ’em around.’’ 

Tobias, having survived the four pies, 
was at the station with the colt. As they 
started home in the twilight he remarked: 

‘*T s’pose you’re some done out after 
your jant ?”’ 

‘* Wal, yes, I am consid’able tired,’’ 
Abigail replied. 

They jogged in silence for a while 
until Tobias further observed : 

** You don’t ’ pear so almighty tickled. 
Guess James R. Wharton wa’n’t no great 
pumpkins after all, was he ?’’ 

‘*Wal, I guess you’d thought he was 
some pumpkins if you’d see the gatherin’ 
ter his store,’’ retorted Abigail, with 
dignity. 

But she seemed averse to expatiate 
much on either James R. Wharton or 
his sons. She came out strong, how- 
ever, on the gracious manner of prin- 
cesses ‘‘to folks they saw was somebody.’’ 

To which Tobias replied : 

‘‘Huh, guess she was mockin’ yer.’’ 

Bravely she tried to keep up appear- 
ances before her liege lord, but what had 
seemed the last straw before she met the 
princess still weighed on her spirits, and 
she finally admitted, in suddenly woeful 
accents : 

‘* Tobias, I never see one single pom- 
pon.”’ 

Louise Sloane Wray. 
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1.—HERS. 


EAR SUSETTE; Dr., Brown re- 
turns to-morrow and will tell you 
of our journey, so I shall not de- 

scribe the ten hours of travel by rail, nor 
our rapid, drive through the, streets of 
New Orleans. Nothing looked, natural, 
except. St. Patrick’s. old steeple, which, 
looming high in the sunlight, seemed a 
great finger pointing back to. thirteen 
years ago and the little girl of six, who 
was so happy to go. off and live in the 
canefields. Here is the little girl back 
again, with wings ready to fly all over 
the world, yet feeling as much out of 
place in these new surroundings as a 
black bird out of our hedges. 

_ No, I’m not homesick, but an empty 
house and swathed-furniture is ‘not con- 
ducive to liveliness, and Nanan is just 
Nanan, only stiffer and drier than ever, 
and’ so anxious about moths, dust, and 

_ rust—leaks, thieves, and fire, that she 
will not ‘go out of the house, and refuses 
to let me venture alone.. So I’m a pris- 
oner ina gilded cage, and will you please 
just open my gilded cage at home, and 
let Jou-jou go? Poor little martyr! I 
I know now what he suffers. 

The house is lovely, pale lemon color, 
with green blinds, cool galleries above 
and below, broad halls and large rooms— 
just take the dry description which 
Nanan wrote last year, and add shades 
of delicate beauty and softening tint. 
The hall fireplace is captivating—quaint 
old lettering above in tile work, and I 
can imagine how grand it looks in winter 
when a great wood fire blazes beneath. 
The chimney itself runs up three stories, 
a round, straight tower through the 
centre of a three-storied bay window. 
In éach story there is a gallery extending 
around the bay window, and thése are 
filled with statuary, flowering shrubs and 
palms, while a skylight throws down 
pale-rose light over all. 

As for the grounds—the whole square 
seems a bit of tropical country set down 
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on ‘the street. Large trees shade the 
banquette—then palms grow close to the 
fence, and then, beyond there — oh, 
Susette, its all a’ wilderness of beautiful 
palm studies and bits of green sward 
stretching between. There is a rockery 
and ferns, and a big pond filled with 
wonderful lilies from all patts of the 
world, and a shady walk and a tangle, 
where almost’ you might think yourself 
on the edge of our swamp. 

My room is near Nanan’s, and gives a 
view of this tangle, and every time I 
look out of the window I wonder how 
people can leave a beautiful home, even 
in summet. 

Mrs. Knowles” brother lives here, and a 
crotchety old gentleman he must be, judg- 
ing from what Nanan says. He’sa doctor. 

I wouldn’t hold Nanan’s’place for any- 
thing in the wide world. ‘Why doesn’t 
she spend her summers with us? Every 
summer to undergo the worry she under- 
goes! Why, such’a’life is not indepen- 
dence. “After teaching niné months, I 
should think she’d want rést, instead of 
staying here and working for the sake of 
‘«my friend; Widow Martha Knowles.”’ 
She' gave me a little ghost of a kiss, as 
greeting, last night, and a queer little 
nod this morning, at the same time in- 
forming me that my music lessons would 
begin. to-morrow at noon, when Mrs. 
Knowles’ brother is not at home. 

We breakfasted in the grand dining-_ 
room, we two together. Adjoining is a 
small, cosy, breakfast room, ‘where this 
mysterious brother takes his repasts in 
majestic solitude. His breakfast is 
only eggs, toast and coffee ; but, oh dear, 
such preparations! Nanan puts on her 
strongest spectacles to inspect every dish 
before the waiter places them on the 
Grand Mogul’s table. I can imagine him 
biting just. so much toast, and ‘dipping 
up just.so much egg, and sipping just so 
much coffee, with a regularity of move- 
ment which’ sets my nerves on edge. 
Bah! Old maids are bad enough, but 
old hetheters are worse. 
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Kisses to the precious children, from 
your imprisoned sister, BERKLEY. 


Open my letter to tell you that.I have 
seen the brother. Before breakfast this 
morning Nanan asked me to water, very 
carefully, two or three precious plants 
standing on the railed gallery shelf of 
the third-story window, surrounding the 
chimney. I tried to be careful, Susette, 
but a few drops fell pattering below. I 
looked to see where they had fallen, and 
felt like screaming when I perceived, 
looking up at me through the rose light, 
a dignified man, whose iron-gray head I 
had most unwittingly baptized as he. ex- 
amined a house plant on the lower floor. 
Not liking to shout down apologies to a 
stranger, I dodged back and took refuge 
in disgraceful flight. Oh, dear! What 
a meeting ! 

1l.—HIS. 

Dear Martua: Two years ago, when 
you proposed your old friend, Sophia 
Clarke, as guardian of the premises dur- 
ing summer absence, considering her an 
estimable woman, I agreed willingly, 
provided she kept maids and brushes out 
of my sight, and did not. impose her 
society on my leisure. The leisure of a 
hard-worked physician, Martha, is un- 
certain, and. its value, when secured, no 
one, save the physician himself, can 
understand. It should be held sacred. 
Hitherto your -friend has been a most 
excellent summer guardian; meals. well 
served ; house quiet ; daily routine regu- 
lar as clock work ; all too perfect to last. 
This morning I was rudely awakened to 
a realization of the fact—rudely, Martha 

*—by a baptism of water. 

Fritz having noticed your brown lily 
somewhat droopy, I went before break- 
fast to chimney of front-hall where it 
had been placed. As I stood, micro- 
scope in hand, inspecting some suspi- 
cious spots, a shower of drops fell over 
my head with no, little force... Looking 
up I perceived a strange’ face peering 
down from the -third.story, through 
plants on. the railed shelf. It disappeared 
quickly. ; 

Questioning Leonard, 1 find Miss 
Sophia has invited her. niere,,a Miss 
Clarke, of Palmetto Plantation, to | pass 
here the next three months. Such an 
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addition to the house is by no means 
agreeable. Knowing my distaste to all 
bread’ and butter misses, use your wise 
head and see if something cannot be 
done to rid the premises. I can scarcely 
think Miss Sophia would extend an invi- 
tation without your consent, and yet 
your consideration for my comfort would 
surely prevent the accordance of such a 
consent. 

Miss Rolland remains as usual. Mr. 
Graham’s case promises to be tedious, 
demanding much care, and three. other 
peculiarly affected patients will prove as 
absorbing. 

However, I still hope to join you later 
and, meantime, look at the scenery with 
double eyes, first for’ yourself, and next 
for your devoted brother, 

WENTWORTH. 
11], —HERS. 

DeaR SuSETTE: : Many thanks’ for 
your .good letter, Write often, dear ; 
tell me everything the children say ;. tell 
me how the crops look; write so that I 
can hear the cows moo, and smell the sweet 
flowers. of my home. Only four. days 
away. It seems an eternity, and, if not 
for my music, I should soar from this 
land of palms and fly to. your, arms and 
confess—well, nothing very bad, but a 
great. piece. of silliness—a_temptation 
and a fall. 

Nanan made her way to the attic yes- 
terday. She was going to fight moths, 
and looked a grim general leading the 
way; Rose and Clemence,. each armed 
with a brush and broom, following. 

I do think our Nanan is the tallest 
woman I have ever seen, and the hardest, 
and the driest, just, as if somebody had 
hung her up in a smoke house and, when 
cured, had stood her‘up straight on her 
feet again. But she isn’t stiff—not one 
bit, dear—for I followed her to the attic _ 
uninvited, and watched while she delved 
into boxes and trunks, and looked over 
silk gowns and feathered bonnets. Such 
activity! I expected to hear. her bones 
tattle... Now,.. Susette, don’t. frown; 
there’s no disrespect, intended, and who 
can help all the wicked little thoughts 
that .come ,into the. brain? . One of 
these, alas, brought its own punishment, 
and you needn’t add words_of penance. 
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Nanan, seeing me idle, called harshly, 
«‘Can’t you find something to do, Berk- 
ley? Here, carry these dresses to Mrs. 
Knowles’ room ; lay them on the bed. Be 
careful now, don't tumble down stairs.’’ 

Talking thus, she piled on my out- 
stretched arms several heavy silk robes, 
watched me till I reached the last step 
of the flight in safety, then returned to 
her labors. 

Now, as-I opened the robes on the 
bed, a dim light from the closed win- 
dows showed me, in a mirror, my own 
little figure, pattering about the canopied 
bedstead, carefully handling silken folds 
and silken trails. Oh, Susette, you know 
how I have just longed to be a real wo- 
man, and wear a real train, like the 
court train mamma wore when presented 
to Victoria. 

A dishonorable little demon whispered; 
‘«Why, here’s a chance to’ see yourself 
in a train; nobody will ever know; 
there’s not a bit of harm in just trying 
on adress. See this lovely white silk ?”’ 

Alas, the temptation was more than I 
could. stand. . The white silk itself 
seemed to woo me withsmiles. I yielded. 

Yes, I know you are shocked, but wait. 

The light was dim, my: figure tantal- 
izingly indistinct, as the mirror reflected 
its movements, and I crept out of the 
room, crept a guilty creature, “with 
loudly beating heart and faint breath, 
softly, softly, down the long stairway. 
Once the silent drawing-room gained, 
all prudence was forgotton. I dropped 
the train which had been carefully held 
in my cold fingers. Like a peacock 
spreading its thousand-eyed tail, I spread 
my silken folds over the polished floor, 
sprang before the long mirror, laughed, 
turned away, walked and turned my 
head ‘over my. shoulder, watching the 
graceful, undulating motion of the silken 
wavelets, which rustled with soft little 
musical. sounds, as sweet, Susette, as 
any music. 

Oh, the rustle of a girl's first train ! 

Then, I played Queen Victoria— 
stood under a big palm, which grows 
from a tall pillar vase in the ‘further end 
of the drawing-room, and imagined my- 
self holding a court reception, just as 
mamma described the scene long ago. I 
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bowed graciously, extended my hand to 
be kissed, looked)in the glass to see if I 
held myself: like a queen, and forgot that 
I was Berkley Clarke—only Berkley 
Clarke from Palmetto Plantation. : 

For the moment I felt myself every 
inch a queen, and I rejoiced in my 
new womanhood, and then—then—oh, 


‘Susette—I heard the slightest rustle of a 


paper, and I looked around startled. 
Beside a screen, which ‘stood near the 
palm, in an arm-chair, ‘sat Mrs. Knowles’ 
brother. A newspaper was held’ in‘‘one 
hand, the other clasped the arm of the 
chair, while two dark-gray eyes regarded 
me'sternly.. Actually those eyes seemed 
to look out of space. I was so frightened _ 
I didn’t see anything else, and presently, 
these also disappeared ; everything turned 
black. I put out my hand to the marble 
vase, and so prevented myself from fall- 
ing, but great. waves of blood surged 
into my face, and over neck and arms, 
then life and calmness returned. 

‘*] beg your pardon. I didn’t‘know 
there was anyone here,’’ I said, quietly, 
and then walked slowly out of the room, 
just as slowly as possible, and when in 
the hall, sauntered over to the chimney 
and picked a flower from one of the 
vases; and ‘climed slowly upstairs. All 
the ‘time my: heart beat a fluttering 
tattoo, fearing Nanan above and Mrs, 
Knowles’ bréther below, and glad 
enough I was to slip out of the silken 
folds:‘and into my gingham morning 
dress, fold ‘the dress huriedly and‘go to 
my room. ; 

I didn’t cry. I was too indignant: 
Why should that detestable man have 
taken it into his head tostay at home 
and read ‘the newspaper? And why’ in 
the drawing-room? Isn't it hard enough 
to feel imprisoned, without feeling one’s 
self watched? . I shall never forget those 
cold, critical, gray eyes, and that iron- 
gray head'above'them, looking like one 
big bump of granite obstinacy. 

It’s very late, will finish to: morrow, 
good night. BERKLEY. 


IV.——HIS. 


Drak MartHa: And so you thought 
the niece yet a little girl, coming to take 
music lessons from her aunt. Hereafter, 
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in summer time at least, be more careful ; 
count the years, and don’t imagine that 
little girls stay little girls, always. . Cer- 
tainly if anything else had been’ wanting 
to assure you of the fact,'a.scene wit- 
nessed recently. in’ your drawing-room 
would have quite convinced. 

Having heard you complain of the 
wax, used onthe floors last winter, and 
having seen a new preparation advertised, 
I resolved to let Leonard apply the mix- 
ture, After several days exposure, 
Leonard told me the floors remained 
damp., I. went into the drawing room 
to inspect, felt satisfied drying progressed, 
though slowly, and as the quiet was 
grateful,isat down for a moment to glance 
over the: morning paper. I was waiting 
for a consultation with, Reynolds, was 
presently startled, seeing a white figure 
steal suddenly through the doorway, 
stand before the mirror, bow and smile 
and. grimace, yet more astonished to dis- 
cover in this white figure a young person, 
whom I supposed to be, Miss Sophia’s 
niece, and dressed, Martha, in your 
white silk. I recognized the Mexican 
pearl trimming which I had given you 
last Christmas. 

The vain, silly creature seemed quite 
in love, with herself, such, airs and graces, 
couldn’t keep her eyes, from the mirror, 
paraded up and down, then.took an 
effective. position under ;the big palm, 
and stood there, offering ;her hand, as if 
to imaginary lovers by the score, dismiss- 
ing each -with gracious bows.’ I could 
never have imagined such a contemptible 
display of vanity. 

The whole affair was something so new 
to me, loving novelty as I love it, and 
the study of humau nature even in the 
lowest phases, so enticing,:I waited. to 
see what the finale would be, and am sure 
we should have had a Juliet, a Portia, a 
Desdemona, with imaginary, Romeo, 
Bassanio and Othello in. attendance, if 
an unfortunate rustle from my newspaper 
had-not spoilt all. The silly girl turned 
absolutely sick when she saw me, and I 
thought medical attendance would be 
needed, but life came back, and with an 
assumption of dignity, she said she didn’t 
know anyone was present, quite an unnec- 
essary assurance,and walked from the room. 
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. T advise. sending -your: wardrobe to 
be stored till October, as there is no tell- 
ing how many, such masquerades' may be 
attempted, and I. have ordered Leonard 
to. keep all my doors; locked. . One can- 
not know what.a tricky girl may do next, 
and’ surgical, instruments are, dangerous 
playthings. 
V.—HERS. 

Dear SuseTTE: Oh, to feel the pulses 
of life in-a big city beating near by, and 
to be housed among palms, with cicada 
in» shadowy: trees, droning long hours 
away. I read till my-eyes ache, swing 
till my head aches, listen to the far away 
roar of humanity till my ears: ache, and 
play the piano till. my fingers ache, this 
last, only when Mrs. Knowles’ brother is 
certainly out of the house... His wander- 
ings are limited to the square tower on 
the left—office, bed-room, sitting-room 
and. the small hall,, giving access to 
library, dining+room, etc., and his habits 
so methodical, each hour so carefully laid 
off—I wonder what evil spirit led him to 
the drawing-room, a: silent witness of 
my court reception that miserable day. 

But even stiff old bachelors sometimes 
step out of settled ways. . The gardener, 
living: in a quaint. house back of the main 
house, has a pretty little motherless girl, 
aged four years, 'with. whom, lacking 
other companionship, I often play, and 
yesterday, when eyes, ears, head and 
fingers, all made a; big. symphony of 
aches, I found the child sitting alone by 
by the pond, calling. the gold-fish. _ She 
had a long spoon in her hand, and flapped 
the water with the broad bowl. 

Now a queer little Demon peeped out 
of this spoon—just the same sort of imp 
who whispered from the folds of the silk 
dress, for that spoon was twin to the old 
friend which served Maggieand me long 
ago in the making of mud pies, and the 
Demon cried, ‘‘Mud pies! Mud pies! 
Where’s the harm? . No one will see. 
Why not be a child, since you are shut 
up like one?’’ 

Clarisse, poor little girl, had never 
heard of mud pies, and when I took the 
spoon from her hand and dug: some 
earth from the edge of the pond, and 
mixed the dough on.a flat rock, and 
afterwards set. the mixture in round cakes 
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to bake, and dressed all with pebbles 
from the pond, and leaves»and bits of 
moss, and brightly colored flowers, she 
quite screamed with delight. 

‘* Let’s wait till the sun bakes them, 
Miss Berkley, and oh, do let’s play hide- 
and-seek while we wait.’’ 

Now, Susette, blood grows stagnant 
and sinews stiff in this. quiet life, and 
Nanan’s: dryness hangs over me like a 
nightmare, so hide-and-seek serves as an- 
tidote, and Clarisse and I play frequently. 
She’s a pretty, curly-headed little crea- 
ture, and looks like a flower. when I find 
her nestling among the leaves of low 
branches. ; 

Well, our game began, I hid my eyes, 
counted thirty out loud, then jumped up 
from the banked edge of the. pond where 
I had been sitting, and ran to the swamp 
tangle, where I soon found Clarisse. 

The child, unluckily, seated herself on 
the edge of the pond, while conscien- 
tiously hiding her, eyes and counting the 
limited number. She had reached twenty- 
five, but twenty-six was. lost in a shriek 
followed. by a loud splash of water. 

Terrified, I broke through concealing 
vines to find a black terrier standing 
beside the pond, into whose troubled 
waters my little playmate had _ fallen. 
Long flaxen curls floated an instant—then 
disappeared. I remembered having heard 
the gardener once warn this. child about 
the dephth of the water—-remembered his 
having said the great lilies, sending roots 
downward six feet, needed much cover- 
ing—one instant more—I also was. bat- 
tling in that deep water, . battling for the 
child’s life and for my own. 

Oh, Susette, under my feet the waters 
sank. One outstretched arm caught the 
floating curls of the child—another, the 
great strong fronds of the lily: - I’ gath- 
ered strength—I sought the slippery roots 
with my feet—found them—drew myself 
back against the thick trunk of ‘this lily— 
sat down on the mass of knotted growth 
surrounding the trunk, dragged ‘Clarisse 
into my arms and gasped for breath; 
she had opened her eyes and began to cry. 

‘Hush, darling,’’ said I. See, 
there comes someone.”’ 

Aye, indeed, Susette, there came Mrs. 
Knowles’ brother, and their came beside 
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—a stranger—a gentleman, about whose 
feet, the dog,the cause ofall this mis: 
chief, sprang, cheerfully ‘barking, just as 
if the two victims of hissport were not 
sitting wet: and frightened on the slip- 
pery roots of a big lily, in the centre of 
a big pond. : Both gentlemen were talk- 
ing, and when I tried to call, the sound 
died away so that we were not per- 
ceived till Clarisse’s whimper. reached 
both, ‘as they stood near the pond. In 
fact they were bending over mud pies, 
as if examining a new and rare species of 
plant, but while. the stranger laughed, 
Mrs. Knowles’ brother looked as black as 
a thunder cloud and called angrily to 
the gardener, who at this moment ap- 
peared, trowel in hand, ‘‘ Fritz, come 
here, what ‘is all this? ’’ 

Now, just here Clarisse’s whimper was 
heard. ‘The gardener seeing. his child, 
and understanding immediately what had 
happened dropped his trowl and ‘ran for- 
ward, but Mrs. Knowles’ brother, also 
perceiving our plight, with the calm 
movements of bachelorhood, unchained 
the boat on the further side of the pond, 
seated himself and giving a few strokes ran 
the boat-prow among the roots of thelily. 

‘‘Wait,’’ he said laconically, «as ‘he 
steadied the boat, ‘‘ Now, give me the 
child.”’ 

I slipped the dripping creature into his 
arms, and while he held her, I also step- 
ped into the boat, a sorry figure. My hair 
had come partly unfastened, and hung in 
heavy twist, like‘a brown snake over my 
shoulder, for the water had taken away 
every bit of gold. I was chilled, but 
didn’t shiver, was too proud for any such 
exhibition of weakness. _ Fortunately we 
landed near the tangle, and as. Fritz 
clasped his child in fond embrace, after 
the stranger had helped me, all dripping, 
to tread dry land, I slipped into the 
bushes, and so: around the side entrance 
into the house. 

Nanan’s horrified expression, her up- 
lifted hands. and uplifted eyes, I leave to 
your imagination, but no imagination, 
not even yours, Susette, can picture the 
sufferings which followed—the bitterness 
of the hot. tea administered—the heavi- 
ness of the blankets under which I 
passed that. long summer day; Nanan, 
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drier and taller than ever, mounting guard 
now and then, laying two Jong hard 
fingers on: my moist forehead, to see if 
moisture. prevailed. 

And such a lecture! ‘* What must Mrs. 
Knowles’ brother think of me, making 
mud pies, teaching a child. disorderly 
ways, upsetting the orderly grounds, tak- 
ing earth away from those valuable lilies, 
earth that had been. brought from the 
Nile, or: the Amazon, or some other far 
away river. -Didn’t E. have something 
more to do than to play hide-and-seek 
like a-baby or a hoyden, lead a child into 
danger and then break Mrs. Knowles’ 
lily? Did I know what that bulb had 
cost? Did I know it was a birthday gift 
from her brother? Did I know whata 
figure I cut in those dripping clothes? 
Did I know that if anything had hap- 
pened to the child, the blame would have 
tested on her, my aunt, who had com- 
mitted the imprudence of. bringing such 
a niece to the house? And it was not 
too late yet. Fright and fever might kill 
the child. As for Mrs. Knowles’ brother, 
she wouldn’t be at all surprised if he re- 
quested me to be sent home. ‘The fate 
of the lily, she supposed, would decide 
the matter.’’ 

Here, I sprang up in bed, blankets and 
all, so suddenly that my terrified aunt 
thought the expected: fever had arrived, 
and before [ could speak hastened to ad- 
minister a dose of her dreadful tea, 
threatening, if I did not drink, to send 
down for the. doctor and have him test 
my temperature. 

After a while, sleep came and forget- 
fulness, but, just or: unjust, Susetie, I 
consider that Mrs. Knowles’. brother 
caused all my troubles, coming to the 
grounds when no one thought he was 
near, bringing the friend, and the dog, 
who frightened Clarisse, and then—why, 
my dear, do you suppose.I would have 
borne all Nanan’s teas and blankets, if 
I had not feared worse—a visit, a pro- 
fessional visit from this cold, calculating 
man? If you had seen his.eyes as I saw 
them. that day, and as I saw them yester- 
day—grave, stern, forbidding—all Na- 
nan’s lecture and more, too, expressed, 
you would know how the thought of a 
visit vexes_me. I loathe, I detest, these 


cold, slow, solemn-judging people. Well, 
all this happened yesterday, so good-bye 
to yesterday, and now for home news. 

* * * * * 


IV.—HIS CONTINUED. 


I was called off here yesterday; 
Robert Crane, the unlucky—a_ broken 
arm—doing well. 

Martha, you must certainly find some 
excuse to sénd off Miss Sophia’s niece, 
if not alone, why, with Miss Sophia. A 
vain, caréless, dishonest, mischievous 
young person. 

This morning I was going with Rey- 
nolds to look at our sensitive plants ; 
came across piles of mud, dirt and trash 
scattered over the turf near. Of course, 
that interesting young person, Miss 
Sophia’s niece, had been making mud 
pies with Fritz’s Clarisse, and, of course, 
chose the turf by the pond for her bake- 
oven. Just as I was ordering Fritz to 
clear away the trash, she was discovered 
sitting in dripping clothes on your Nile 
lily in the centre of the pond, with 
Clarisse in her arms. It didn’t take me 
long to get into the boat and fetch them 
away. 

Fritz says Reynolds’ dog frightened 
Clarisse so that she fell into the water, 
and why “Miss Sophia’s niece didn’t 
jump into the boat and catch the child, 
I don’t know. She probably has de- 
voured dime novels by the score, and 
thought to create a sensation by rescuing 
the child in‘ heroic style, and taking a 
romantic position on your lily. It is 
much broken and scraped. First your 


dress, then your lily. What next? 
WENTWORTH. 
VI.—HERS. 


Susette, you must write Nanan—you 
must tell her, I cannot bear. this confine- 
ment—tell her of the long rides and 
drives and walks taken at. home—tell 
her, you will hire.a woman to go out 
with me every day—tell her anything, 
only get me away from this solitude— 
let. me’ see the streets, the stores, the 
churches. - : 

Here, this American uptown part of 
New Orleans is deserted. Two hand- 
some houses with lovely grounds, fill the 
square opposite—both are silent—win- 
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dows closed-—opened, like those of this 
house, at rare intervals, for, airing, by. 
some lonely servant who, perhaps, steps 
out on the gallery, brushes away a cob- 
web, looks up and down, the sleeping 
street and—vanishes. Plants. bud, bloom 
and fade, offering their silent. beauty 
only to my roving eyes, or the gaze of 
a chance stroller. 

I have said, all I can say to Nanan. 
Her answer is ever the same... She can- 
not have what she has undertaken. to 
watch for her friend, Martha. Knowles— 
she will not allow me go out alone—if I 
am not content, a return to the planta- 
tion can be arranged, but.she would ad- 
vise my remaining, and profiting by her 
musical instructions, she thought this— 
the pursuit of a musical education—my 
object in visiting New Orleans. Of 
course, I am dumb—certainly far from 
desiring to give up the pursuit. of, music, 
Nanan is a wonderful woman, In what 
part of her dried-up nature does she 


keep all the marvelous chords of har- 


monies, which fall from her pipe-stem 
fingers? And, of course, I am improv- 
ing, but at what cost? If solitude was 
complete —if perfect liberty reigned— 
but that dreadful doctor—those terrible 
eyes—yes, they are terrible—and yes, he 
is dreadful. 

Was he ever young? Does he know 
what it is to feel the nerves quiver with 
strength, the blood bound in the veins, 
the eyes, opened wide, tired of swamps 
and canefields, ready to reflect the scenes 
of the world and the whole being eager 
for life—big, full, abundant, world-wide 
life, so that, almost, wings seem unfold- 
ing from unburdened shoulders ? 

Do you know why I write thus? 
‘‘ Another adventure?’’ you ask. _ Yes, 
Susette, another ignominous adventure. 

To-day, I awoke before five. Hide- 
and-seek with Clarisse had been forbid- 
den. I was tired of walking the galleries ; 
tired of trotting soberly up and down 
the garden paths; tired, like Rasselas in 
his happy valley. A glimpse of my gym- 
nasium suit suggested better exercise than 
path and gallery promenades. 

Poor Miss Johnson! She was a good 
governess, but what a coward. I very 
much fear my gymnastic feats brought 


hundreds of wrinkles.to her thin face, 

I. blessed you, Susette, for packing 
that, suit; ,so,, with the birds I awoke, 
donned my dark-blue garments, slipped 
down: the. side staircase, and out the 
side-door, dodged among the palms and 
into the tangle. 

The dew was heavy, the air deliciously 
sweet, the languor of rest just passing 
from all. things, and a few sunbeamis of 
red-gold fell like heavenly fingers touch- 
ing. the new day with benediction. I 
laughed and clapped my hands, and 
trilled.a bit of, song with the birds, and 
sprang up catching a little limb, swayed 
myself .backward, and forward, caught 
another, and another, and another limb. 
I had. not. been as happy for days: 

All at once I heard a slow, precise 
voice, ‘‘ You will. probably find :the 
flower closed, Reynolds,’’ and a re- 
sponding voice answered. What; did 
not reach my ears, for at this moment, 
just as I hung in mid-air, the terrier who 
had frightened Clarisse, bounded for- 
ward and barked at my heels. _Abso- 
lutely fright, or surprise, or indignation, 
or all three held me motionless, while 
Mrs, Knowles’ brother and. the terrier’s 
master stepped forward into my im- 
promptu gymnasium hall. Now, the 
bough from which I hung, like a peach or 
an apple ready to fall, was slender, at least 
ten feet from the earth, and not suited 
for the continued support of one hun- 
dred and twenty odd pounds. Two or 
three cracks—down I tumbled, and all the 
world disappeared. 

°** Poor little morning-glory. She 
looked . just; like a big blossom changing 
there against them.’ 

These were the first words I heard, 
Susette. 

‘*Stop,: that’s enough water, Rey- 
nolds.. She’ll soon come around now,’’ 
said, Mrs.: Knowles’ brother. | ‘‘ It’s re- 
markable,’’. he continued, and I knew 
his big index finger pointed direct to my 
face, ‘‘ it’s remarkable, the distinct as- 
sertion of.opposite blood. Here you 
see..in' blonde hair, and clear skin, and 
rounded forehead the northern family of 
Clarke—English descent; but, through 
all, these runs a tinge of Spanish and 
French extraction, a dark shade fiom the 
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mother’s side. Now; her eyes, I should 
say, must be dark or blue, a dark blue.’’ 

‘¢ Dark blue ?’’ interrupted the friend. 
‘«Ts it possible, Knowles? Such a ‘girl 
in your house three weeks, and—’’ 

Here I opened my eyes savagely— 
savagely, Susette,and settled the question. 
The idea of that man daring to dissect 
me, when I wasn’t dead, and I put into 
my blue orbs not only ‘‘the dark shade 
from the mother’s side,’’ all the fire of 
France and Spain blended, but the real 
John Bull courage ofthe Clarkes, with 
whatever independence of spirit “two 
hundred and sixty years of American 
surroundings could give. I was lying flat 
among the grasses of the tangle, just 
where I had fallen, the terrier’s master 
kneeling on one side, Mrs.’ Knowles’ 
brother standing on the other and look- 
ing down from the height of his six feet. 

“Don’t rise, yet, Miss Clarke,’’ he 
said, authoritatively. 

** Are you hurt? Was it-my little dog 
again ?’’ asked Dr. Reynolds; softly. 

‘¢T am not hurt. Iam quite able to 
sit up.”’ 

But the attempt was almost a failure, 
and I was glad, lifting myself, to fall back 
against the side of a tree. 

‘« Violent exercise before breakfast is 
never beneficial,’’ said Mrs. Knowles’ 
brother, with aggressive expression. 

‘« Exercise is better than stagnation,’’ 
I retorted, brushing a hasty hand over 
wet cheeks and forehead. 

‘¢ Certainly, but not at this hour. Nor 
do I approve of violent exercise at any 
time.’’ F 

‘« What you desire—what you approve 
is of no consequence to me,” eried my 
eyes, but my tongue said only: ‘I did 
not expect to meet any one at this hour,”’ 
and then the color flamed over face, neck, 
and ears. Once before I had said almost 
these same words, that wretched day, 
when smirking, smiling, bowing, grim- 
acing to imaginary crowds of courtiers, 
Susette, I am almost sure I detected the 
ghost of a memory in his eyes. 

“« You can’t imagine,’’ I said address- 
ing Dr. Reynolds to hide confusion, 
while smoothing my damp flannel collar, 
‘you can’t imagine the weariness of 
’ being shut up in these grounds. I sup- 
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pose its just another case of Rasselas in 
the happy valley.”’ 

«‘But I'don’t know where you could find 
a more beautiful home,” he exclaimed, 
seating himself leisurely on the grass. 

‘‘Reynolds,”’ interrupted Mrs. 
Knowles’ brother, impatiently, ‘‘ it’s too 
late, I-fear, to examine them opened, 
but against the hedge by those ferns 
you will find my collection. Now, Miss 
Clarke, perhaps you are strong enough 
to rise. Let me assist.”’ 

“¢T don’t need assistance. 
very well.” 

Alas, Susette, can’t you guess? A 
sprained ankle — nothing more, dear, 
really. Down I fell, white and fainting, 
glad enough to lean my head once more 
against the rough tree—too sick even to 
hear what the gentlemen said. I believe 
Mrs. Knowles’ brother sprinkled me with 
the watering pot, which had been filled 
from the pond. I know it was he and 
Fritz, the gardener, who rolled me in a 
wheel-chair to the house, and I have an 
indistinct recollection of seeing Nanan 
go through all the pantomime of hand- 
lifting and eye-raising which had greeted 
me after my. bath in the pond. But I 
didn’t wonder and didn’t care, and I 
listen patiently enough to all the long 
lectures, which pour incessantly, like 
floods from bottomless cisterns, thankful 
to be spared this time, hot tea and 
blankets. I have books, fruit, ice, a 
comfortable lounge, a green view from 
my window, and a dear, sweet sister, into 
whose ear, though distant, I can pour all 
the troubles of life. 

Confess, Susette, I am to be pitied. 
The victim of what? A ‘silk dress, an 
iron spoon, an old gymnasium suit? 
No —a thousand times, no — the victim 
of that ubiquitous man who scans, probes, 
dissects, just when I don’t wish to be 
seen, and at all other times deems me 
beneath notice. Yes, he really did offer 
to doctor the sprain, but Nanan assured 
him she knew what to do. She says now 
I have written enough, so good-bye till 
to-morrow. BERKLEY. 


I can walk 


VII.—HIS. 


Deak Martua: If you do not find 
means to eject Miss Sophia’s niece, your 
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home will. become the scene of some 
dime-novel episode or detective tragedy. 

Thursday morn, as I led Reynolds to 
look at the sensitive plants by your fern- 
ery, we detected a dark body, set off 
with dashes of scarlet, darting hither 
and thither among boughs on the edge 
of the glade. ‘The body turned out’ to 
be the niece as gymnast, breaking and 
tumbling around at that unearthly hour 
on the trees which have given us much 
trouble in rearing. Reynolds caught 
my arm ‘and forced me to stand a mo- 
ment, admiring the feline grace of the 
girl’s motions. His dog ran forward, 
barked, and the gymnast, seeing us come, 
hung in vain exhibition of a well-knit 
body—hung a little too long, for the 
bough of the tree broke, dropping her 
with a heavy thud. 

A fainting spell followed, but dousings 
of water from the pond soon brought 
the girl to her senses. She’s not badly 
built ; bones well-jointed, muscles softly 
elastic, like a cat’s; good development 
of chest and shoulders ; evidently knew 
her points when she posed, and felt fero- 
cious over the consequences, for she 
opened a pair of blue eyes, tigerish in 
expression, as they looked at Reynolds 
and me. An attempt to walk announced 
a sprained ankle, and another scene fol- 
lowed—another fainting spell. As soon 
as this was over, I sent for your hus- 
band’s old wheeling chair, and Fritz and 
I rolled her home to Miss Sophia. 

I don’t wonder the good lady raised 
her hands and eyes.. Thieves, murders, 
conflagrations, anything may be expected, 
and detesting scenes as I detest them, I 
must beg that you will find some way to 
rid the house of this unwelcome guest. 
Perhaps an invitation to Miss Sophia to 
join you might influence the good lady 
to send her niece home. 


VIII. —HERS. 


SUSETTE, SUSETTE: I feel myself on 
the edge of a precipice. If only your 
dear arms could reach hither and draw 
me back and cradle me into comfort, 
as they cradled me when a motherless 
girl. 

Nanan, thinking I evinced symptoms 
of fever, called Mrs. Knowles’ brother 


to pay a professional visit. ‘Tears and 
pleadings were vain, so at eight precisely 
this morn the two marched into my 
chamber. 

*«Such a responsibility, doctor,’’ said 
my aunt, drawing up a blind, letting a 
full light fall on my couch, and so re- 
vealing the esthetically faded blue of 
my old dressing gown, my ‘hostile eyes 
and tear-stained cheeks. ‘‘If I had 
dreamed that my brother’s child had-de- 
veloped into a hoyden,I would never 
have offered to undertake the care of 
her these three months. Sit down, doc- 
tor,’’ and she placed a chair close by 
my side. 

‘You needn’t trouble yourself to sit 
down,’’ I interposed, reaching up a 
swift hand. ‘‘ See, I have no fever.’’ 

He didn’t pay the least particle of 
attention to my hand, Susette, but took 
the chair quite as a matter of course, let 
his gray eyes rest an instant on my hot 
cheeks and indignant eyes, then rejoined 
in that slow evén tone. which'I detest, 
‘‘You have no fever, Miss Clarke, but 
patience under the confinement will do 
much toward recovery. Quiet and the 
excellent care of your aunt are the only 
medicines needed. Of course, ‘gym- 
nastic exercise must be discontinued 
several weeks.’’ 

Just here, some one knocked. Nanan 
opened the door and Clemence handed 
her a basket-—a beautiful basket of flowers 
—and a note 

‘« What’s this?’’ said Nanan, setting 
the flowers on the table, and adjusting 
her glasses as she read the direction, 
‘«¢Miss Berkley Clarke,’ — Umph — 
Umph.”’ 

It’s impossible to write down, Susette, 
the expression accompanying these 
«¢ Umphs.”’ 

‘«The flowers are for you, Berkley,”’ 
said Nanan. 

‘«For me ?’’ I cried, sitting straight 
up and forgetting sprained ankle and 
even Mrs. Knowles’ brother, and nat- 


urally growing radiant, as any girl would, © 


receiving her first basket of flowers. 
‘¢ Who could have sent them?’”’ 

‘< We shall soon see,’’ said my aunt, 
seaming the brown seal, then picking up 
a paper cutter and deliberately proceed- 
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ing to cut open the edge of the envelope. 
* «But isn’t that note to me?’’ and 
my eyes opened wide in amazement, as 
Nanan, quite regardless of this question, 
drew forth a folded sheet and calmly 
read forth the contents : 


‘‘ Will ‘the beautiful morning-glory, 
first seen blooming among her fair sisters, 
accept these homelier flowers from one 
holds himself partiy responsible for her 
fall ? Respectfully, 

G1LBERT REYNOLDs.”’ 


‘‘Reynolds?’” repeated my aunt, 
looking at Mrs. Knowles’ brother, who, 
apparently heedless of this by-play sat 
jotting down a prescription. ‘‘ Did 
your friend, Dr. Gilbert Reynolds, write 
this silly stuff to Berkley ?”’ 

“So it, seems,’’ answered Mrs. 
Knowles’ brother, not even looking up 
from his writing. 

Susette, I wonder whether an earth- 
quake would shake his provoking calm. 

“¢ Well,’’ exclaimed Nanan. 

But what a ‘‘ Well ’’—as if all thoughts 
too big for utterance, even thus con- 
densed and thrown forth at Dr. Rey- 
nolds and at me. 

‘¢ What does the man mean?’”’ 

‘¢He means that he did not expect you 
to read my note.’’ 

I am afraid the tone was disrespectful, 
but think, Susette—the first note ever 
received from a real grown-up gentleman 
and coming with my first basket of 
flowers, to be read aloud in a hard, dry 
voice, the pretty sentiment—extravagant, 
yes, but pretty, desecrated by evil criti- 
cism and contemptuous tone. 

‘‘Lie down, Berkley,’’ commanded 
Nanan, tossing Dr. Reynolds’ note on a 
table, beating up the couch pillow, 
clutching my shoulder with the long 
fingers of her right hand, and forcing me 
back to the pillow. 

*‘*Now, Miss Sophia,’’ said Mrs. 
Knowles’ brother, addressing Nanan, 
‘« this is merely a cooling draught, to be 

‘administered every hour or so, and I 
think,’’ here he glanced at my face, blaz- 
ing like a peony against the lace pillow 
of the couch, ‘‘I think it may be ad- 
ministered immediately, the sooner the 
better.”’ 


HERS AND HIS. 


He got up then, handed the paper to 
Nanan and was about to leave, when 
Clemence entered with a letter. 

‘‘From my sister,’’ said the doctor, 
examining the postmark. ‘Oh, that re- 
minds me,’’ and he lingered, after hand- 
ing the letter to Nanan, ‘‘ that reminds 
me, I am requested to give whatever as- 
sistance is necessary in sending off those 
dresses. Just see what she says. I have 
five minutes to spare,’’ and he pulled out 
his watch, snapped it open, snapped it 
shut, put it back into his pocket and 
then stood looking down.upon my flowers, 
evidently forgetting that I had not yet 
seen them. 

‘* Martha finds the springs gayer than 
she expected,’’ quoted my aunt, giving 
condensed bits as she read, ‘‘and cooler 
—-wishes her heavy riding habit, her red 
silk and especially her white silk, the new 
one she has never worn. You remem- 
ber,’’ said my aunt, looking up here, 
‘«the one she was to have worn to Mrs. 
B.’s ball, but didn’t go, was taken ill.’’ 

‘¢T remember the night,’’ said. Mrs. 
Knowles’ brother, ‘‘and yes, I. remem- 
ber the dress.”’ 

I couldn’ t see his face, Susette, he stood 
with his back to me, but, of course, he 
remembered ; and, of course, he wanted 
me.to know that he remembered. 

‘¢ Well, that’s more than most men ac- 
knowledge,’’ cried Nanan, with a dry 
smile crinkling the corners of her mouth. 
‘* Luckily, the dresses are in good order, 
for I unfolded them in the attic only the 
other day, and sent them down stairs by 
Berkley.’’ 

‘« It might be as well to examine them 
again,’’ said Mrs. Knowles’ brother, ina 
peculiar tone. ‘‘ There’s plenty of time ; 
they can’t go before Friday. The stage 
comes to the station only three times a 
week. Well, what now, -Clemence?’’ 

‘« If you please, sir, the boy’s waiting 
for Miss Berkley’s answer about the 
flowers.’’ 

‘¢ He needn’t wait. 
swer by mail, 
ence.”’ 

I spoke hastily, for, oh, Susette, a 
great misery had entered my heart, and 
I wasn’t thinking of my flowers nor of 
Dr. Reynolds. I was thinking only of 


I’ll send an an- 
Please tell him so, Clem- 
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what I had heard Clemence say that 
morning to Nanan—‘‘ Thank heaven, 
the parlor floors were dry at last, and she 
hoped next time they were-wax-polished, 
Doctor wouldn’t try new _ chemical 
messes, ’’ 

Had I, indeed, been walking over wet 
floors, trailing that lovely white fabric, 
and if so—I turned sick, I shut my eyes. 
I wished myself back with you. And I 
was chained. I couldn’t even find out 
whether the dress was ruined. Susette, 
don’t be angry. The suspense was more 
than could be borne, and just as soon as 
Nanan was safe down stairs with her 
hand-maidens, I hopped to the door, 
peeped into the hall, hopped softly. on 
my well foot its whole length, and so to 
the room where those dresses were laid. 
The white silk, hurriedly refolded by me 
in the darkness of the closed chamber had 
been placed by Nanan on the second 
shelf of a large armor. The key hung 
on the gilded knob of a lamp. One in- 
stant more and the lovely robe was un- 
folded—but oh ! what a sight... Even in 
the dimness of that closed chamber I 
could see great brownish red streaks run- 
ning up and down and across, and fairly 
laughing, like hideous lips, from the 
shimmer of the white stuff. I grew faint. 
Then came a desperate resolve. I put 
back the skirt, locked the armor, and 
hiding the key within my bosom, and 
the silk waist among the folds of my 
dressing gown, hopped back to my room. 

There stood my lovely ‘basket of flow- 
ers, and I had not even seen its loveliness. 
Then I thought of Dr. Reynolds, and of 
what he had called me, and bending over 
the flowers. I. wondered whether he would 
ever call me ‘‘ morning-glory *’ again ; 
and then I wondered, pityingly, whether 
any girl in all :the wide world had ever 
felt as miserable over her first basket of 
flowers. 

Susette, Iam on the edge of a preci- 
pice, and my next will tell whether I am 
lost or saved. 


[cCoNcLUDED 
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Susette, I hope you may teach your 
children what you have tried in vain to 
teach me.. .Do not act on impulse. Do 
not yield ‘to temptation. Every act is 
of consequence, since every act may pro- 
duce the most important results. Your 
miserable BERKLEY. 


VII.—-HIS CONTINUED. 


DeaR MarTHA: Open my letter to 
add a line. Am half inclined to think 
the niece may go of her own accord, 
through fright, or be sent home by an 
indignant aunt. Was called to her room 
this morning, feverish symptoms having 
appeared, Miss Sophia thought. Quite 
a mistake —simply the natural conse- 
quences of impatience under confinement. 
Saw this by her ill-tempered greeting. 

While there, a basket of flowers ar- 
rived for Miss Clarke—her name’s Berk- 
ley. Reynolds isa simple fellow’ about 
women, and considers his dog the catse 
of the girl’s fall. Her vanity bloomed 
out ecstatically over the flowers. 

Miss Sophia evidently takes the niece 
at a true valuation; however, I felt 
rather sorry to hear her read Reynolds’ 
note aloud and criticize the poor fellow. 
I don’t suppose he’s responsible, but the 
silly trash a sensible man can writ@lto a 
doll-faced girl is marvelous. 

Meantime, your letter asking the for- 
warding of dresses came, and when Miss 
Sophia: stated they were all ready, re- 
membering that damp floors were not 
conducive to purity of white silk, I 
advised Miss Sophia to examine.. When 
she does I imagine matters ‘will reach a 
crisis. 

So, after all, Martha, it will do to let 
this coming event decide. If possible, 
I should come to you at orice, but busi- 
ness seems to increase. Yet the city 
remains healthy, daily showers, and tem- 
perature no higher than usual. 

WENTWORTH. 


Alice Bowman, 


IN. AUGUST. ] 
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A MODERN NEMESIS. 


I. 


HE Aftermath Springs of Virginia 
are situated in a high valley girt 
-with the Alleghany mountains, 
which the fancy. compares to huge cy- 
clops, with joined hands and frowning 
fronts, guarding their pretty vale; while 
behind them are visible the heads of 
others, possibly forging thunderbolts for 
Jupiter to: hurl at daring intruders. Ey- 
erything suggests mythology. Climb up 
beyond the fields of grain ripening at 
the foot.of the mountains, into the thick 
woods girdling their loins, gloomy with 
firs, cedars,- massive oaks, dark. laurels 
and rough hickories, far beyond the last 
low of the herds and the last stroke of 
the axe; the solitude, the heavy silence, 
conjure up the phantoms of superstition 
in the breast, and you are a savage in 
awe and imagination. You almost be- 
lieve yourself in the forest described by 
“Dante, where men were changed into 
trees for punishment; you hear sad 
plaig#tigs, groaning sounds and hisses in 
the winds. The legends which you have 
heard of the woods seem no longer myths, 
but realities. The leaves are the curious 
ears of countless fauns; behind the gnarled 
trunks. you-catch the leer. of grinning 
satyrs; you hear the mocking laughter 
of Skongman, the forest-spirit of Sweden. 
In the thick undergrowth the rustling 
sound is not made by the lizard, but by 
the goat-horns, the cloven feet and the 
claws of Ljeschi, the strange wood-beings 
of Russian peasants; the noise in the 
treetops is not the soughing wind, but 
the passage of the ‘‘Seven Whistlers.’’ 
Brave you are if you tarry amid the 
listening ears, the outstretched arms, the 
giant limbs, the leering eyes, the whis- 
pered conspiracies, and do not hasten, 
with many a heart-pant and suspicious 
glance behind, out of the spirited woods, 
down the steep, ragged mountain sides, 
to the civilization of the valley. 


At these Springs, so wildly ands pic 
turesquely located, just before the Civil 
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War John Thurston was spending the 
summer. He was a splendidly-formed 
man of about five feet, ten inches in 
height, with a pleasant, smooth-shaven 
face, showing some faint lines of thought. 
His eyes, although a pale blue, were 
clear and bright, and his teeth were of 
that white, even variety more character- 
istic of the African than of the Caucasian 
race. His thick, brown hair, parted in 
the middle and brushed back from the 
forehead, defined a large head whose 
contour indicated a sensitive, imaginative 
and withal somewhat weak nature. Born 
in Kentucky and engaged in developing 
mining interests in. the Cumberland 
mountains—with literature as an avoca- 
tion, he had been.led to pass the summer 
at Aftermath Springs, partly to improve a 
dyspeptic tendency and partly to collect 
material for a magazine article contrast- 
ing the Kentucky with the Virginia 
mountaineer... Thurston found at After- 
math, beside excellent mineral water, 
typical mountaineer studies and beautiful 
scenery, another object of universal in- 
terest for young men, which offers 
beauty and investigation of type, but 
which certainly has no anti-dyspeptic in- 
fluence—a pretty girl. Miss Ellen 
Haines, of Richmond, reflected Thurs- 
ton with pedantic analysis, possesses the 
elements which Burke defines as the con- 
stituents of beauty: ‘‘Smoothness, sweet- 
ness, variation, smallness and evenness 
of colors.’’ Her eyes were a dark, clear 
blue, her hair yellow and worn grace- 
fully in’a Grecian knot; her brows were 
dark slender lines, her complexion 
transparent, her figure petite and rounded 
with the full curves of womanhood. De- 
termination ‘was hinted at by the thin 
lips, and occasionally tragedy, by a mo- 
mentary wild expression or stubborn 
light in the deep eyes. Such a look as 
must sometimes have stolen into the girl- 
ish eyes of Medea when she roamed care- 


#»essly in strange Colchis, before she had 


mét.Jason or had ever heard of the Ar- 
gonauts. 
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Thurston and.-.Miss Haines. often 
climbed the mountain sides together. 
She picked: ferns and purple huckleber- 
ries while he talked to her of the legends 
of the Alleghanies, which he had learned 
from. the natives. .‘‘ Here had lived 
Peter Wright, the great hunter. On 
one occasion, during: a snow-storm, he 
sought, shelter in a cave on the moun- 
tains, .and. was; a prisoner in. the snow- 
covered wilderness for many days, being 
compelled to eat his moccasins to pre- 
vent: starving, until, he fortunately shot 
a deer.” . ** Here also had. lived mad 
Ann Bailey, who, clad in the. hunting 
garb of a man. and: riding astride, pur- 
sued and killed deer with the skill of a 
backwoodsman. She rendered good ser- 
vicé against the Indians, and herself and 
black pony, ‘‘ Liverpool,’’ were always 
kindly received by the mountaineers, 
who listened with sympathy and admira- 
tion to her adventures.’’ There is one 
ravine .in this part of the Alleghanies 
rivaling a cafion of the Rockies in its 
steep stone sides and jagged rocky bot- 
tom. The -walls rise sheer a hundred 
feet or more, narrowing as they ascend, 
to within eight feet of each other at the 
flat tops. Thurston told Miss Haines its 
romance of the mountain* belle’s turkey- 
feather fan. ‘‘She wanted a: new fan, 
made of the richest bronze. feathers of 
a wild: turkey, and hinted to her two 
sweethearts her fancy. Each promised 
to secure for ‘her the most. brilliant 
turkey-cock of the woods, and started 
on. his quest alone the next. morning 
long ‘before daybreak. They met on 
opposite sides of this deep gorge. Word 
led to harsher word as they stood facing 
each other, and ‘finally in a rage of pas- 
sion they sprang at each other simulta- 
neously across the narrow chasm, meet- 
ing in midair; and were dashed down, 
down, to a mutual death-couch of stone.”’ 
‘«How closely are the trivial and the 
tragic interwoven in life,’’ Thurston 
commented, when he had finished the 
tale. More to the point, probably, were 


the three questions of Miss Haines: 
‘* Did the maiden lament ?’’ 
ever marry ?’’ 
feathers?”’ 

Naturally Thurston’s romancing was 


‘« Did she 
‘« Did she get the turkey 
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not always so impersonal. Miss Haines’ 
blue eyes cast their spell as closely as did 
the forests andthe mountains, and 
Thurston confessed, their power with a 
good deal of ‘‘ love making.’’. To, which 
Miss Haines. replied : .4¢ You, men must 
have your summer flirtation, and.authors 
are always looking for material and emo- 
tion. . I shall. never love but once,;’’ and 
the tragical look for an instant transfig- 
ured, the beautiful..face and eyes which 
turned. upon Thurston, followed by a 
blush and a-merry laugh, ,‘*.My. Erin- 
nys would haunt my faithless, lover to 
his death.’’ 

‘What (an, attractive Nemesis you 
would make, Miss,-Haines,’’ said Thurs- 
ton, ‘‘I hope that you will treat your 
unsuccessful loyers-.also, with the ,same 
charming visitation,’’ 

Little more is known of their. inter- 
course at Aftermath, except.that before 
they: left the Springs she. loved and 
trusted him, and they talked as if she 
were to. be his wife., Possibly, he did not 
actually, bind her .nor himself to mar- 
riage, but he was to come to Richmond 
at Thanksgiving season, and, then make 
a formal declaration of his, suit to her, 
and gain the consent of her aunts with 
whom she ‘lived, since. her ts’ 
death. Her faced looked very. sad the 
night before they separated. She would 
not let him kiss her, but she clung very 
closely to his arm, without speaking, 
only searching him fixedly with the blue, 
serious eyes. The next day, as they stood 
together waiting for the approaching 
stage-coach, drawn by its four gray 
horses, which was to carry him to the 
station, she trembled and whispered : 
‘* Do not forget me—will you?’ 


Il. 

The two Miss Godfreys, the maiden 
aunts of Ellen Haines, kept house to- 
gether in Richmond, Virginia. During 
the Mexican war they had suffered the 
loss of two brothers and of their brother- 
in-law, Captain Haines. Their young 
sister had pined away and died soon after 
the death of her gallant husband, leaving 
her little girl to their care; and now, 
almost thirteen years later, they were old 
maids, devoted to Ellen, living peace- 
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fully, more ‘in memories of the past than 
with interest in the present, dark with 
its lowering clouds of the Rebellion. 
Perhaps their'sweethearts, also, had never 
returnéd from the fields of Cerro Gordo 
and Buena Vista—these Southern wo- 
men are very true. Their ancestral 
home was an antiquated structure with a 
high board fence shutting out of view 
the pretty garden on the eastern slope. 
A pleasant sight it was in the evening to 
see them dragging their rocking chairs 
out, and sitting in the low out-reaching 
porch which looked down on the: James. 
They had remained at home this summer, 
and devoted the combined savings of 
their income. to sending Ellen to the 
Aftermath Springs for the season, under 
the care of’ their friends, Colonel and 
Mrs. Kinney. Ellen returned home 
with more of the blue sky in her eyes 
and with redder bloom on ‘her cheeks, 
which her aunts at first attributed to the 
mountain air and mineral waters, until 
the first letter came from’Thurston, when 
Ellen was forced to answer their banter- 
ing and solicitation with a full confession 
of her love and prospective marriage. 
The letters came regularly at first, as such 
things ‘will, but: as Thanksgiving Day 
dred near they began to ‘hint of a pos- 
sible business matter which might pre- 
vent Thurston’s coming to Richmond. 
This part is the old story! You know 
that often love letters will cool into po- 
lite epistles; the opening doors of a 
girl’s happiness become closed and cov- 
ered with the dust of waiting. Christ- 
mas came, and Thurston’s letters had 
ceased. After he returned to Kentucky, 
his mining company established an office 
in Lexington, and he was placed in 
charge of it. The whirl of the bright 
society of those ‘‘ prope-bellum’’ days 
fascinated him with its maze of balls and 
beauty, and in the sparkle of its grace, 
vivacity and loveliness the proof of El- 
len Haines’ face blurred and faded from 
the plate of Thurston’s fancy. His con- 
science’ at first troubled him, but when 
his last letters were unanswered, forget- 
ting the palpable hypocrisy of them, he 
consoled himself with the specious ex- 
cuse that Ellen Huines had forgotten 
him.’ The Godfrey home in Richmond 
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assumed more and more the grandeur of 
decadence, and lost its last’ traces iof 
cheerfulness. “The aunts felt that Ellen’s 
life had. been blighted by her misplaced 
affection. She herself never spoke of it, 
but her ‘seclusion from‘society, and the 
determined and broken expression of her 
face gave pathetic evidence of her deep 
wound. The old aunts withdrew more 
and more into the memories of the past ; 
and without the stimulus of the hope for 
Ellen’s happy future, they lost ‘interest in 
existence. The turmoil and anxiety of 
the war and the defeat: of the Southern 
cause gave the final blow to their distress, 
and a‘year or two later they had withered 
together like twin branches of a‘girdled 
tree, and were resting in the forgetful- 
ness and peace of Hollywood. Miss 
Haines then sold her property in Rich- 
mond and vanished from the knowledge 
of her friends. ~ 
_ Jolin Thurston did not enlist in the 
Civil War. His business ventures suc- 
ceeded, and in the eight years which had 
elapsed since he met Ellen Haineshe 
had become a man of wealth and of 
some literary reputation. At the age of 
thirty-eight his face had not fulfilled any 
promise of eight years before ; its.narks 
of weakness outstripped those of strength, 
and his pale blue eyes had lost some of 
their clearness, leaving the lack of color- 
ing and firmness more apparent ; also a 
look of egotism marred his mouth. 
Thurston was fond of travelling, and 
one evening in 1867, he chanced to be 
in New York when Dickens was to give 
one of his famous readings in that city. 
Of course,» he attended. 'The «great 
author read in that matchless style of his, 
so smoothly, gliding from the conver- 
sational to the dramatic utterance; sel- 
dom shifting his position, and making 
few gestures ; enchanting the: audience 
with his pure low tones and melodious 
pathos. Thurston listened with rapt at- 
tention; but as Mr. Dickens finished a 
powerful love passage Thurston caught 
the glance of a woman, dressed in simple 
black, with 'a black bonnet drawn low 
cover her brows. She was seated a few 
chairs to his:right and regarded him so 
steadily, with such deep sorrow in her 
eyes, that he turned away in amazement. 
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As often as he looked in her direction 
during the reading he met the same pen- 
etrating gaze, until he lost interest in 
Mr. Dickens, and with a sense of stratige 
uneasiness left the house before the en- 
tertainment was finished. There had 
been something familiar in the look of 
those haunting eyes, something indelible 
which almost left a visible impression on 
the retina of his-own. As he left the 
theatre and walked toward his hotel on 
that night, white with moonlight and 
snow-flakes, his own eyes almost retained 
the image of the woman’s, and in each 
hurrying pedestrian he fancied he saw 
always thesame pair of deep, melancholy 
orbs riveted upon himself, ‘‘ Iam ner- 
vous to-night,’’ he reflected ; “‘a little 
worn with the excitement of the big 
city, and will return home to-morrow.”’ 
The next day, after John Thurston’s 
train had left the noisy confusion of the 
metropolis, and he had settled himself 
‘with magazines and papers for a com- 
fortable journey, the same quiet figure 
in black, which had puzzled him the 
night before at the theatre, entered the 
coach and took a seat opposite his own. 
Those eyes of illimitable sadness, with a 
dim touch of familiarity, and the un- 
broken gaze fastened on him like the 
silent vision of a portrait which ever 
shifts to the observer, turn where he will! 
Thurston gathered his papers and went 
into the smoking-car and spent the day, 
‘¢ Because,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘ that 
woman’s foolish regard of me might at- 
tract attention.”’ 


Ill. 


The first time that Thurston went out 
at night on his return to Lexington, 
under the rays of a light on Main street 
stood a woman draped in black, whose 
eyes turned sadly upon his face as he 
passed, startling him again with their 
reproachful mesmerism of sorrow and re- 
gret. He met the woman in daylight, at 


dusk, sometimes in the early hours ofthe” 
morning as he returned to his hotel fréa’ sasid 
a late entertainment. She never addressed 
him, nor even approached him, but grad-’ 
ually a sensation like that of being” 


haunted stole upon him with its weird in- 
fluence which will occasionally come over 


you in the woods, in a crowd, even at 
noonday, by the sea-waves, during a wind 
or in the wavering shadows ofa tfee. 
His friends began to notice ‘an unéasi- 
ness in his‘gait, and he himself began to 
feel haunted. 

He determined to takéea tour to’ Eu- 
rope to restore his nervous’ system, still 
persuading himself that his imagination 
was at fault in supposing this woman, 
possibly some forlorn ‘street-walkéer, to 
be pursuing him ‘or interested’ at all in 
himself. A pleasant ocean voyage, 
planned and executed in perfect secrecy 
from éven his-intimate friends, restored 
him to almost forgetfulness of the subject 
of his annoyance, or at least to a smiling 
scoffing at his phantom: He busied 
himself with enjoyment of art ‘and with 
collecting matter for future literary work. 
One day while standing in a great gal- 
lery of Italy, looking at a sculpture of 
Orestes pursued by the Furiés, with all 
of its appealing anguish and look of tor- 
ture, and the exquisite-and malignant 
frenzy in‘ the’ mocking faces of Alecto, 
Megaera and ‘Tisiphone, the old’ forgot- 
ten uneasiness again seized upon ‘Thurs- 
ton. He turned round: slowly, reluct- 
antly, as if compelled by some’ force, and 
there, standing by a statute of Medea, 
was the identical black form of his puir- 
suer, tragical in its ‘pose; holding’ him 
with the strange, sad, penetrating stare. 
It was always the same: in’a Swiss inn 
high up in the Alps; by a remote Italian 
lake ; in a Venetian palace ; by the gam- 
ing tables of Baden ; in a London ‘cathe- 
dral; always, somehow, ‘at some’ unex- 
pected time, the woman in black, with 
dark despairing eyes. Nothing of anger 
in their look—if there had been only 
that !—anything but the unspeakable sad- 
ness piercing him through and through ! 
Something in the mournful form by the 
image of Medea had recalled vaguely to 
Thurston his summer flirtation at After- 
math Springs and Ellen Haines’ jesting 
temark about her Nemesis; but he put 
e the thought as preposterous. 

“He returned to America and to his 
home, more restless and uneasy than ever. 

Reason as he would about the folly of 
being disturbed by an unknown woman’s 
eyes ; determine as he would to go about 


ee 
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his affairs with no thought of his pursu- 
ing shadow, his, nature began to: show 
more distinctly its element of weakness. 
Such melancholy oppressed him, that he 
determined at, the next opportunity to 
address the woman and demand an ex- 
planation of her conduct,, .One.night, as 
he moved along ,the street. filled with, its 


passing throng, Thurston was seen by.. 


several observers, suddenly to turn. and 
clutch the arm, of a woman. who stood 
close to, the door of a shop. ; They heard 
him ask excitedly :..‘‘ Who and what are 
you, woman?’ and as she, without. re- 
plying, threw back. the. bonnet from her 
face and looked steadfastly into his eyes, 
they heard him mutter in astonishment, 
‘¢‘Ellen..Haines!’’ and saw him walk 
rapidly away. 

After these events the attention of 
Thurston’s friends was more attracted to 
the woman and her pursuit of him. To 
their inquiries he replied falsely that he 
knew nothing of her, and could, imagine 
no reason for her, action. 

-Weeks struck into. .months, months 
struckinto years,to Time’s ceaseless,sway- 
ing pendulum, changing life ruthlessly, re- 
morselessly. , People said that.in the lapse 
of these months and years, wherever 
Thurston went, however he tried to con- 
ceal his locality, always near him was 
this omnipresence of a darkly-clad, dreary 
looking woman with sad, watchful eyes, 
His look gradually acquired, the ompecer 
sion which must, have lingered in Mac- 
beth’s. fearful of Banquo’s apparition. 
Care and distress hovered about his pale 
face ; men began to point him out with 
whisperings, and instead of one pair of 
haunting eyes a thousand met his hag- 
gard vision. For twenty years, they say, 
the woman followed him, until he be- 
came .a miserable, mnervous.. wreck. 


- A MODERN, NEMESIS. 


Finally, in. desperation he. had her ar- 


raigned in, court, and her attorney 
pleaded eloquently her story. In his 
peroration the advocate said ; ‘* May the 


time come when earthly tribunals shall 
assume. more of a heavenly. imitation. 
The courts of earth recognize no crimes 
of breaking hope, wrecking happiness 
and filling life with despair; no_misde- 
meanors of betraying. confidence, and 
love, unless; perchance, written obliga- 
tion has been contracted ; but the Higher 
Bar arraigns. the heart. - Are love and 
hope and: happiness of less importance in 
the human economy than limb and purse ? 
Shall punishment follow a blow in the 
face, and impunity the tearing of a heart- 
string? If this poor woman has by her 
constant presence exposed John Thurs- 
ton to the rack of his own. conscience 
and the shame of his tarnished faith, 
although impotent, to meter to him that 
Divine equity too delicate for the defiled 
hands of man, to touch, shall not this. 
court. censure him with its scorn and 
frown, and dismiss her with its sympathy 
and benediction.’’ 

Ellen Haines was dismissed from court 
and soon afterward she disappeared, nor 
did any one ever hear of her again. Did 
Thurston, maddened by the dread of her 
continued spectral attendance, avail him- 
self of some opportunity to murder her ? 
Had her tireless pursuit of him been with 
motives of revenge, or had she lost her 
reason through her. love, and was her 
conduct but the result of a monomania ? 
Before the law saw fit to investigate her 


disappearance, and a few weeks afterward, 


John Thurston died ; and about his mem- 
ory twines this tale still related in the 
streets of his native town. 


Charles Malgré. 
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ONSIDERABLY more than a cen- 
tury ago a man from Philadelphia 
engaged summer board at a farm- 

house on the coast of New Jersey, about 
twenty-five miles from the place where 
the battle of Monmouth was fought. 
Ever since that day the coast of Mon- 
mouth county has been a place of sum- 
mer resort for inland people. In time 
the farmhouse environs became Long 
Branch, which has had its growth, enjoyed 
its period of social supremacy, and suf- 
fered its doom of decrepitude and decay. 
To the north and to the south, from year 
to year, new shore settlements have been 
born and have thrived on the blue blood 
of aristocracy intermingled with the 
healthful plebeianism of the Jersey 
farmer. At the present time the sea- 
fringe of historic Monmouth is a boom- 
erang curve aglitter with many jewels of 
varying brilliance, each evidently named 
by a poet and day-dreamer aweary of the 
sordid marts—to escape which these sea- 
shore villages were established. 

There is Elberon, which Garfield loved, 
and whither his emaciated frame was 
borne that he might breathe his “ last 
looking out,’’ as Blaine phrased it, on the 
sadand solemn sea. There is Seabright, 
set upon an isle of sand, bright of the sun 
and salt of the sea, with water to the 
right of it, water to the left of it, and 
water in front of it. There is Deal Beach, 
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a tender reminiscence of the English 
Deal, which very modern men —no, a 
woman—have rechristened Darlington, 
and which is now, for the most part, a 
town with graded avenues and grassy 
terraces, whose houses exist only in the 
brain of architecture. There is Ocean 
Grove, aptly nicknamed the ‘‘ Mecca of 
Methodism,’’ where each summer million- 
aires and families of moderate means 
become neighbors in blocks of tents and 
squares of cottages, and where a great 
iron auditorium has been builded capable 
of seating ten thousand people, who may 
hear sermons from the lips of evangelist, 
pastor and bishop. There is Avon-by- 
the-Sea, sacred to the memory of the 
universal bard, who needs no memorial 
other than the work which survives the 
man. There is Belmar, a reposeful sen- 
tinel guarding the Shark River Inlet 
against any possible incursion of the 
man-eating fish, which is known to the 
inlet only by its name. There is Como, 
lovely reflection from azure lake and 
azure sky of Italy. There is Spring Lake 
Beach, suggestive of cool draughts well- 
ing by wayside inns, and refreshing 
plunges in bubbling waters. There is Sea 
Girt, partly revealing itself by its name, 
but too modest to divulge the fact that 
every August thousands of stalwart sol- 
dier-civilians parade upon its spacious 
plaza and bivouac in hundreds of trim 
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tents which dot its green with white dur- 
ing the State Encampment. There is 
Manasquan, an aboriginal relic. ‘There 
are yet others of lesser magnitude; but 
the bright, particular jewel, the Kohinoor 
of the casket, is yet to be mentioned. It 
is not distinctively poetic in name, nor 
yet sordidly prosaic: the surname of a 
good old Methodist bishop serves as the 
Christian name of Asbury Park. 

This American summer resort has 
recently become so widely known by 
name and by personal acquaintance that, 
like an author whose works are upon 
many library tables, it deserves a biog- 
raphy. The biography should be embel- 
lished with portraits taken in various 
poses and at different periods of its 
career, and should be supplemented by a 
critical estimate of its relative position 
among its fellows and a conjectural pro- 
phecy of its ultimate destiny. To out- 
line such a biography as may be given 
in the limits of a magazine article is the 
task which the present writer, illustrator, 
and printer, have set themselves. 

* * * * 

Asbury Park was born in May, 1870. 
It was conceived of a holy purpose, with 
an American citizen as sponsor. It is 
not a town which grew by gradual accre- 
tion of residents merely because the 
geographical location was favorable and 
the topographical conditions conducive 
to growth. A certain well-defined under- 
lying principle of development has pro- 
iuced what is now Asbury Park. The 
times called for such a resort, and it 
came. 

There was Long Branch, half a dozen 
miles to the north, great in memories 
and mighty in name—the summer capi- 
tal of metropolitan society for many 
decades—but already lapsing into a state 
of coma superinduced by the sickly 
ichor of immortalities which became 
infused into its veins by contact with the 
gambling and tippling element of Phila- 
delphia and New York. Unstinted 
whiskey and unrestricted betting caused 
the social downfall of Long Branch. 

Rhode Island’s half-time capital was 
already bidding high for the favor of the 
multi-millionaires who have accepted 
Newport as their exclusive own. 
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From Maine to Florida the Atlantic 
coast, with its ragged indentations and 
rugged headlands, its strong bluffs and 
sandy beaches, had many places of 
greater or less renown as summer resorts ; 
but there was no one town of easy access 
and large hospitality which combined 
within itself the elements of physical 
beauty with spiritual .comeliness, tolera- 
tion ; with temperance, elegance with 
demécracy, recretion with repose. No 
doubt many thousands of American 
citizens, and especially the wall-bound 
inhabitants of New York and Philadel- 
phia, had longed for such a Utopian 
creation directly on the shore of that 
ever-attractive and inspiring wilderness 
—the Atlantic Ocean—a haven whither 
the overworked and society-sated might 
retire for a season of recuperation, with 
opportunity or sufficient social diver- 
tisement, intellectual intercourse and 
physical recreation to make life enjoy- 
able. In Asbury Park such a dream has 
been realized. 

Asbury Park is a summer resort with- 
out prototype or precedent ; it is a dis- 
tinct original, a pure unique. In its 
peculiar sphere it has norival. There 
is no other town like it anywhere in the 
world. A few facts, not very widely 
known, may be enumerated to substan- 
tiate this claim. 

In 1870 the tract of land immediately 
north of the great Methodist camp- 
ground, Ocean Grove, was a_briery 
wilderness, uninhabited. A New York 
manufacturer of considerable wealth, 
made a trip to Ocean Grove in the May 
of that year, and during his visit explored 
the beach and sloping acres for a mile 
northward. In company with his col- 
ored servant, James A. Bradley stripped 
and took a bath in the surf, and noted 
the excellent formation of the beach as 
adapted to bathing. Mr. Bradley became 
at once a Romulus and Remus: he 
founded acity. Within a few weeks he 


purchased the tract, about a square mile 
of seaward-sloping plain, had it laid out 
in building lots, christened it Asbury 
Park, and put it upon the real estate 
market. 

Such were the ceremonies attending 
the birth of Asbury Park, the anomalous 
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feature of the town, and that which indi- 
viduates it and makes it unique, is the 
fact that the founder inserted in every 
deed whereby he transferred lots, a bind- 
ing stipulation that the, purchaser should 
neither sell, nor countenance the sale 
of intoxicating liquors upon the premises, 
the penalty for violating this stipulation 
being a reversion of the property to the 
original owner. Asbury Park is, there- 
fore, a town where obtains prohibition 
in perpetuity, and certainly such another 
clinching and deep-rooted anti-license 
law was never conceived by legislator or 
moral enthusiast. It is this reign of 
law which has made Asbury Park what it 
is and has given the place its anomalous 
position in the galaxy of innumerable 
towns. 

Like the founders of this republic, 
Mr. Bradley builded better than he 
knew. Steadily the new resort grew, 
under the fostering care of its founder. 
In the nature of things the population 
attracted thither was of the most desir- 
able sort from the standpoint of the orig- 
inal proprietor. The magnificent beach 
was improved, cottages and hotels accu- 
mulated, the Jersey farmer and merchant 
divined in a measure the possibilities of 
the place and made permanent settlement; 
the summer resorters came and saw and 
came again the next year and the next. 
The place was organized as a borough 
under the laws of New Jersey, and the 
briery wilderness became the populous 
and popular pleasure ground and home 
of thousands of summer residents. 

Like the general who fights his battles 
by a system of original tactics, and 
the writer who ventures into unex- 
plored areas of thought, the town became 
and continued for years the butt of the 
metropolitan newspaper paragraphist’s 
jest and sneer and solemnly adverse crit- 
icism. Because of its proximity to 
Ocean Grove and the fact that its origi- 
nator was himself a Methodist laymen as 
well as a sterling advocate of temperance 
and pure morals, the newspapers grossly 
misrepresented Asbury Park as a place 
of puritanical asceticism, as a sanctimon- 
ious esort of the ‘‘unco guid.’’ But 
suck misrepresentations, while they 
undoubtedly have retarded the growth 


‘and restricted the popularity of the town, 


could not prevail against that sense of 
appreciative discrimination which resides 
in the cultured and free-thinking Ameri- 
can citizen. The town faught its battles 
and won them, and has compelled recog- 
nition in the columns of the press. 
Within the last lustrum Asbury Park has 
achieved a triumph of popularity and 
renown unparalleled in the history of sea- 
side towns. 
* * * * * 

In personal appearance Asbury Park is 
clearly handsome. In form and feature 
it is stalwart and comely. Its every 
lineament bespeaks high birth and good 
breeding. ‘The tourist from New York 
or Philadelphia who alights at the taste- 
ful railroad station beholds well-kept 
grounds at first glance. An open plaza, 
such as might be used for the drill-ground 
of a West Point class, but which in reality 
is the waiting-place of many stages, omni- 
buses, vans and carriages, lies between 
the depot and the brick-built business 
portion of the town. On the inevitable 
Main street, which fronts the business 
blocks, he will observe the open cars of 
a trolley belt-line, which is also anomal- 
ous, in that it has never claimed a victim. 
Let the new-comer enter a barouche or 
take a street car, and he may make the 
circuit of a city of homes, set in the 
greenest of lawns, and sequestered in the 
shade of the leafiest of trees and check- 
ered by curbed and macadamized avenues 
one hundred feet in width. In the midst 
of these yellow-graveled thoroughfares, 
he will see rectangular grass-plots, gor- 
geous with flowers in variegated hues. 


-As the carriage or car rolls eastward, he 


will come upon huge hotels with tiered 
casements glinting in the sunshine, wide 
verandas, whereon summer resorters, 
young and old, lounge, sit or flit hither 
and thither in blissful abandon of pleas- 
ure, unallayed by the cares which they 
have thrown off, as garments. Sud- 
denly, through the widening lane between 
the cottages, a wider vista charms the 
gaze, and the visitor beholds an avenue 
of waters unbroken by houses or trees 
until the thither curb is reached on the 
coast of Africa. 

Of course, the Atlantic ocean is the 
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FISHING PIER, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


chief attraction of Asbury Park ; and it 
is a perennial attraction, open to the pub- 
lic admission free every day in the year, 
with frequent changes of scene ranging 
from the comic to the tragic. The 
morning and afternoon matinées during 
the summer months offer the most pleas- 
urable entertainments, and Asbury Park 
is a comfortable theatre from which the 
spectators may view the illimitable stage. 

The famous beach at Asbury Park 
deserves its renown. A mile’s length of 
smooth sand sloping gently to the surf 
that kisses it with sibilant lisp of ebb and 
flow, kneads it with quick massage of 
tumbling breakers as the tides charges 
and retreats ; whips it with lash and roar 
when the storm smites, and lulls it with 
whispered monotone in the twilight when 
the calm returns—such is the beach at 
Asbury Park. 

A wide plank promenade known as 
‘‘The Boardwalk’’ extends the entire 
length of the ocean front, laid -on stilts 
above the sand. At the foot of each 
avenue is a block of bath houses, twenty- 


five hundred in the aggregate, and in the 
offices are six thousand garments of blue 
serge bearing the monogram ‘A. P.,’’ 
and known as Founder Bradley’s bathing 
suits. At several points along the board- 
walk little summer-houses are set, pro- 
vided with seats where one may rest and 
view the ocean or the shifting- panorama 
of gayeties on the beach. Several large 
pavilions, double-floored, extend from 
the boardwalk out over the breakers. 
The only fee charged for admission to 
these cool places of repose is acquies- 
cence in a posted request that the guest 
abstain from smoking ‘‘ east of this line.’’ 
During the season the official band and 
orchestra of Asbury Park, employed and 
paid by the Borough from a special tax 
fund levied for the purpose, dispense 
popular music to the pavilion audiences. 

The beach scene at the season’s height 
reveals a varied panorama of seaside out- . 
ings. The boardwalk: is thronged with 


promenaders in singles, pairs and parties ; 
upon the sand, between the boardwalk 
and the sea, may be seen thousands of 
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people in every attitude of reposeful 
ease ; in the surf, hundreds of bathers— 
some timid, some bold ; these ankle-keep 
in the water and clinging to the life-lines, 
those swimming far out beyond the ropes 
or diving headlong into the big breakers. 
Some of the private bathing costumes are 
fearfully and wonderfully made, but in a 
great many instances the summer girl 
evinces dainty taste in surf apparel. In 
the sequestration of an umbrella and a 
shallow hole in the sand, those who are 
too indolent to bathe recline and witness 
the antics of the bathers. Happy child- 
ren dig in the sand and search for shells 
cast up onthe beach. Portable beach- 
tents for invalids and the aged are some- 
times used. 
* * * * * 

Asbury Park has two annual events of 
native conception peculiar to the place. 
One of them is without its counterpart 
in America, and the other has no fellow 
in the known world. The latter event 
is the Asbury Park Baby Parade. It 
deserves the capital initials, because it is 
a proper noun—there is only one of the 
kind. This unique event was instituted 
a few years ago, and is now, perhaps, 
the most widely discussed affair in the 
programme of the resort. It is unneces- 
sary to detail the genesis of the idea 
further than to say that Mr. Bradley and 
others, recognizing the fact that babies 
scintillate a good deal of sunshine in the 
dark places of the earth, had a deep con- 
viction that the infant class are thus 
taxed without representation such as the 
miniatures merit. There were all sorts 
of processions, carnivals and parades in 
which large children and grown-up were 
represented. Why not give the ladies 
also a chance to show themselves off to 
best advantage. 

The Baby Parade usually occurs on a 
day in August. For weeks beforehand 
the manager, a motherly woman, keeps 
open office in the Asbury Avenue Pavilion 
for the registry of infants. Any baby is 


eligible to participation in the parade. 
Prizes are offered for the baby adjudged 
to be the prettiest, for the baby-carriage 
most artistically decorated, for the one 
most fantastically arrayed, for the most 
patriotic decorations, afid for several 
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other points of excellence. Nature always 
provides a beautiful afternoon for this 
pretty pageant, and when the army of the 
innocents begins its march along the 
boardwalk from Asbury Avenue to Fifth 
Avenue and return, the beach, prome- 
nade, plaza and pavilions are packed with 
many thousands of curious onlookers. 

It is one of the great days of the year. 

It is the day of the apothesis of the 
infant. People come from far off cities 
purposely to ‘‘enter’’ their midget off- 
spring in this exciting contest. Those 
who have babies of their own are inter- 
ested in the event, and those who hope 
to have babies of their own are eager to 
behold ; those who have none of their 
own, but who love other people’s babies, 
come to witness the parade ; even those 
who hate babies—or affect to—are melted 
in their cynicism by the spectacle of hun- 
dreds of babies all in a row. There is 
a multiplicity of babies, a diversity of 
babies, a crazy-patchwork panorama of 
babies. There are infants of all sorts and 
conditions, all temperaments and dispo- 
sitions, all kinds and colors. 

Most of the infants are in their own 
private carriages, wheeled by doting 
papas, devoted mammas or comely nurse- 
girls. Some of them are borne in arms 
and others toddle. Children who have 
outlived their babyhood troop it in 
groups or trundle it on tricycles. Many 
little girls wheel doll carriages, and one 
of them receives a prize for decorative 
taste. As the procession passes the re- 
viewing stand the judges take notes and 
make comparisons. On the return trip 
candies and presents are distributed to 
each eager little cherub, and when the 
lower pavilion is reached a halt is made 
before breaking ranks, in order to allow 
photographers to make negatives of a 
positive delight. After the conference 
of judges the awards are announced, aii 
the parents and friends, uncles, cousins 
and aunts of the lucky’ contestants ex- 
perience what is perhaps one of the 
sweetest joys of life. Newspaper cor- 
respondents from the great dailies rush to 
the telegraph offices, and the next morn- 
ing the press proclaims to an expectant 
world the glories and victoriés incident to 
the annual Baby Parade of Asbury Park. 
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The other event to which allusion is 
made in the foregoing, is the Wesley 
Lake Boat Carnival. Wesley Lake is a 
crescent of placid water which forms the 
boundary between Asbury Park and 
Ocean Grove, extending from within a 
few rods of the ocean almost to the 
western limit of the town. On the Ocean 
Grove shore is an unbroken succession 
of pretty cottages, built on well-kept ter- 
races. The Asbury Park side is lined 
with cottages, hotels and merry-go- 
rounds. ‘The lake is crossed by two iron 
bridges for pedestrians, and is navigated 
throughout the season by several hundred 
rowboats captained by boys who earn a 
considerable income from rowing visitors 
up and down the smooth expanse. 

The carnival scene is one somewhat 
suggestive of a night in Venice. The 
boys decorate the awnings of their boats 
with many-colored lanterns, spending 
several anxious days in preparation for 
the eventful night. The citizens on each 
side of the lake catch the spirit of the 
carnival, and decorate their houses ap- 
propriately. Verandas are hung with 
Japanese lanterns, lights stream from 
every casement, and at many points cal- 
cium lights of various colors illume the 
spectacle. All the available boats are 
grouped at the lower end of: the lake, a 
stout craft leading. As the start is made, 
each boat moves into line, being attached 


to the preceding one by a line. Bands 
of musicians occupy several boats and 
play in unison. The shores are thronged 
with spectators who burst into cheers as 
the dazzling chameleon of small craft 
glides in sinuous curves along the water, 
moving with ‘‘mazy motion’’ to the 
western extremity of the lake, turning 
gracefully and gliding back toward the 
ocean end, executing many figures of 
startling grace and beauty. 
* * * * * 

The social life of Asbury Park fur- 
nishes an illustration of the happy medium 
between the inanity of abstention and 
the delirium of dissipation. The people 
who frequent the resort appear to be in 
league against any encroachment of the 
distended unrealities of ultra-fashionable 
life. The Four Hundred of Fifth Avenue 
would not find the atmosphere of Asbury 
Park sufficiently permeated by exclusive- 
ness: the place is entirely too demo- 
cratic, too near the level of average 
human requirements. The Four Million, 
however, find it a place excellently suited 
to the purposes of a summer outing. 
Those who desire a resort where the 
shackles of business cares and the leash 
of social duties may be slipped, where 
the body and the brain may rest and 
recuperate, with sufficient diversion to 
fend off ennui and not enough to 
bring on fatigwe—such persons make up 
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much of the transient population of 
Asbury Park. Attendance at roll-call 
and daily dress-parade of social ‘ func- 
tions’’ is not required, on pain-of social 
decapitation. 

Asbury Park has nearly one hundred 
hotels where social gatherings throughout 
the season are more or less frequent. At 
the larger hotels, near the beach, informal 
dancing is in order almost any evening, 
and twice a week, usually Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, fuil-dress balls are given. 
The Saturday nights are otcasions of 
great merriment. On that day, that 
very desirable quantity at any summer 
resort, the beaux, leave their business in 
the city and hasten to the shore to pass 
Sunday. They arrive in time for the 
beach promenade, which precedes the 
ball. The summer girl, in surprising 
multiplicity, receives them with smiles, 
which are doubly bright when it chances 
that there are enough of the young men 
to go around and a few left-overs from 
whom to choose. 

Perhaps there is no gayer scene else- 
where in America than that which reigns 
on the mile beach of Asbury Park and 
a few blocks inland. Huge hotels and 
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beautiful cottages are brilliantly illu- 
minated, the electric lights flash mes- 
sages of gayety from street to street, 
music from a score of ball-rooms charms 
the air, happy young folks flit from house 
to house in this community where every- 
one is at home. 

Asbury Park deserves the title of the 
new summer capital, because of the 
variety of its population and of the tran- 
sient pilgrims to its shrine. In the pri- 
vate residences may be found persons of 
all professions and commercial avocations, 
The doctor of divinity lives beside to doc- 
tor of laws; the lawyer and. the college 
professor are neighbors ; the actor and the 
author, the merchant and manufacturer 
live side by side. Persons in almost 
every walk of life, from the millionaire 
to the store clerk, find in Asbury Park 
something which gives them greater joy 
of living. 

It has come to be the summer capital 
because the great American democracy 
has discovered that, as a place of sum- 
mer resort, Asbury Park is the golden 
mean between tlte free and easy and the 
too utterly exclusive. 

Robert Donnell. 




















A TALE OF 


I. 


N a bitter night, early in Decem- 

ber, eighteen hundred and ninety- 

two, Warren Corwin sat in a 

cheerless hall bedroom, in a dreary New 

York boarding-house, putting the finish- 
ing touches to a manuscript. 

He had arrived in the metropolis a 
year previously from a provincial New 
England town, determined to compel a 
living with his pen which, had he but 
known, was perhaps the most foolhardy 
move a young and unknown adventurer, 
without friends, could have made. 

Graduating from a minor college, 
where Journalism, with a capital initial, 
was part of the curriculum, he subse- 
quently gained a little practical experience 
on the one small daily which his native 
town boasted. But the great metropolis 
drew him as a magnet attracts a wire 
nail. So thither he went; found the 
newspaper offices choked with applicants ; 
discovered that journalism was frequently 
spelled with four letters instead of ten ; 
learned that there is a marked difference 
between ability and availability ; and saw 
most of his ideals shattered—all in the 
short space of three weeks. 

But he persistently clung to the lowest 
rung of the ladder, having no other re- 
source and nowhere else to go, which 
was, perhaps, his salvation ; and by dint 
of grim persistence and grit, coupled 
with a certain happy knack of vividly 
portraying common things and events 
on paper, so that the easily-tickled pub- 
lic could see them much as they looked 
and happened, he secured a ‘‘sit’’ on 
one of the afternoon papers, which 
netted him the munificent salary of eigh- 
teen dollars a week. This employ- 
ment, however, left many of his evenings 
free, which he sedulously employed in 
spoiling sundry quires of good white 
paper. For it was the ambition of 
Warren Corwin to get into ‘‘ literature,’’ 
achieve a reputation thereby, and inci- 
dentally earn a good income by the way. 
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Warren had re-written and revised 
his last story until he knew it by heart. 
But it was now finished, and he felt that 
a single additional change would spoil it. 
He had put himself—and another—into 
the narrative, which was the direct out- 
come of the previous summer’s brief va- 
cation out on Long Island. There, in 
one of the few choice nooks, as yet 
undiscovered by the hotel-and-cottage 
fiend, or the suburban-homes-all-the-year 
promoter, he fell in with a Miss Trent. 

In the bluntly curt and brutally can- 
did language of the natives, the pair 
were only ‘‘two-weekers,’’ as distin- 
guished from the wealthier cottagers or 
boarders who tarried from June to Sep- 
tember. But even in so short a space of 
time as a fortnight much may be accom- 
plished by two young people thrown in 
each other’s way, provided there are 
pleasant first impressions, and a fair 
amount of opportunity. Yet young 
Corwin and Miss Trent parted rather 
formally—she to go back to her school 
teaching in Philadelphia, and he to his 
daily grind on the Evening Expounder, 
neither of them caring to show all they 
felt—the man from prudential motives ; 
the girl because—well, just ‘‘ because.’’ 

Nevertheless, each lived in the other’s 
memory, and to them both that brief 
time of idleness was a bright bit of ra- 
diance to be fondly recalled. Warren 
had spoken freely of his literary ambi- 
tions, and the girl sympathized with and 
encouraged him therein. But the witch 
never owned that she, too, in secret, 
often inked her fingers ; though, had she 
chosen to compare notes, her modest suc- 
cesses with the pen would have matched 
Warren’s very evenly. 

While Corwin’s story was on the 
stocks the girl was constantly in his 
mind ; in imagination he read her the 
‘¢ best bits,’’ and wondered how she 
would have liked them. Now, that the 
tale was done and about to be launched, 
there was a distinct sense of impending 
loss—not because there was no other 
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work planned to take its place, but be- 
cause Winnie Trent had been his unseen, 
but no less real, audience ; half unknown 
to himself he had written for and to her ; 
and now that the literary drama was 
ended, the curtain would descend, the 
listener would depart, and the house 
would be plunged in darkness. 

The story was called ‘‘ Wrecked in 
Port.’’ It was carefully. copied in the 
delicate and rather clerkly hand of the 
young writer, and the last thing that 
night Warren directed the packet to 
the editor of one of the newer and phe- 
nomenally successful magazines. 


Il. 


‘¢1’m glad it’s finished, anyway. If 
it should bring me its weight in crisp ten- 
dollar bank notes ’twould only repay me 
for the time and trouble spent over it.’’ 

So ran the mercenary thoughts of 
Winifred Lyle Trent, as her deft fingers 
dropped a blot of bubbling sealing wax 
on the flap of a rather bulky envelope, 
upon the dexter side of which she pro- 
ceeded to pen the address of a famous 
editor. Then, hastily donning her street 
wraps, she tripped to the street corner, 
and squeezed the packet into the box. 

‘©T wonder,’’ she thought, ‘‘ how 
many thousands of dollars are con- 
tributed to Uncle Sam’s revenue by the 
struggling authors of this country in the 
course of a single year? There is cer- 
tainly a chance for a great reform in our 
behalf—either written manuscripts should 
be carried in the mails at pound rates, or 
else we poor scribblers should be per- 
mitted to buy stamps in large quantities 
at a handsome discount.”’ 

These reflections lasted until she re- 
turned to the steps of the modest Phila- 
delphia dwelling, where, for the sum of 
four dollars per week, she was able to se- 
cure board and a nine-by-twelve room. 
Her teacher’s stipend would not warrant 
any larger outlay. The four hundred dol- 
lars a year which looked like a fortune in 
the little inland town where she had been 
born, brought up, and educated, seemed 
to melt and vanish with startling rapidity 
in the great city. 
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So, being forced to cast about for 
some way in which she could add to her 
income, like many another imaginative 
and fairly-well educated girl, she turned 
to her pen. A modest little sketch was 
her first effort; it was accepted for the 
woman’s page of one of the great dailies 
at the ‘‘space rate’’ of seven dollars 
and a half per column. The article in 
question being something over half a 
column in length, netted her just four 
dollars. Winnie wept tears of joy and 
pride over the slender slip of paper, 
which bore in its lower right-hand cor- 
ner the magic name of a great publisher. 
Henceforth a new world was open to her. 

For several days, Winnie could not 
find it in her heart to part with that pre- 
cious cheque. Probably no earned money 
is dearer to the laborer of any degree 
than that earned by the sweat of one’s. 
pen. At first she thought she would 
have it framed, and hand it down to pos- 
terity as a valuable heirloom; she took 
it out of her purse to gaze at it morn- 
ing, noon and night, until it began to be 
frayed and tattered at the creases. Then, 
in the middle of the month, came the 
pressing need of a pair of shoes; so the 
cheque was changed at the corner gro- 
cery, where her landlady dealt, and 
within an hour Miss Winifred was shod 
with the proceeds thereof. 

Until within a few months Winnie had 
been content to do small work—albeit 
she did it well. But with her return from 
the fateful vacation whereon she met 
Warren Corwin, came the desire to pro- 
duce something better and broader—a 
story, in fact—which she would not be 
ashamed to have even Warren read and 
know as hers. Almost immediately she 
set to work. The plot came to her on 
the cars; and with the sound of the 
ocean and the swish of the wind over the 
grassy dunes still in her ears, and with 
the memory of a certain recent pleasant 
and inspiring comradeship freshly in 
mind, she set to work. 

At first her progress was slow, and the 
girl almost despaired ; but gradually her 
pen waxed warm, and her ideas flowed 
freely. Many hours were spent in prun- 
ing and polishing, and many an anxious 
debate did she have with herself over the 
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choosing of a title; but at length even 
that weighty matter was settled, and the 
tale was christened ‘‘ Harbor Lights.’’ 


III. 


Marvin Hallock, editor-in-chief of 
‘‘ Everybody’s Magazine,’’ sat before 
his desk in the topmost eerie of one of 
the new ‘‘ toothpick ’’ buildings border- 
ing on Union Square. A pile of manu- 
scripts of high and low degree was before 
him—grist from the mills of half-a-dozen 
‘‘readers.’’ To him these manuscripts 
now came for final decision, all bearing 
the imprimatur of his subordinate ex- 
perts, forin him reposed the issues of 
life or death for the literary offspring of 
many toiling brains. 

The great man was clearly puzzled. 
He had pushed back the bulk of the 
articles so as to leave a cleared space in 
front of him, and there, side by side, 
lay two small piles of written paper— 
one in.a fine and rather delicate .hand, 
the other in bold black characters that 
could almost be read across the room. 
The editor’s keen gaze wandered from 
one writing to the other. 

‘“*Most extraordinary thing I ever 
came across!’’ he at length exclaimed, 
pushing back his chair and wiping his 
glasses. Of the two manuscripts which 
had excited this remark, one was headed 
‘¢ Wrecked in Port,’’ the other, ‘‘Harbor 
Lights.’’ 

‘‘1’m afraid there’s been some crooked 
work here! Either these two writers 
have pilfered from one another, or they 
have both ‘plagiarized from-a common 
source. Too bad—too bad—for there 
is evidence of decided talent in each, 
and I’ll wager they’re both youngsters.’’ 

The circumstances were certainly pe- 
culiar. The two manuscripts had reached 
‘¢ Everybody’s Magazine’’ by mail, and, 
as it chanced, fell to different readers. 
Each had been marked favorably as 
worthy of acceptance. But when Mar- 
vin Hallock came to read them over, he 
made the interesting and awkward dis- 
covery that the stories were substantially 
the same in plot andin treatment. Even 
the titles were akin. Variances there 
were, in many ways. The names of 
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the characters were likewise different. 
But, these things apart, the two tales 
were alike to such a degree as to appar- 
ently justify the experienced editor’s dic- 
tum that their writers had either stolen 
from each other or from the same foun- 
tain-head. 

There was but one effective way to 
solve the mystery, and that was to request 
both writers to-call on him at the same 
time, and thus bring them face to face! 

Promptly the next morning two letters 
were dictated: one to Warren Corwin, 
Esq., New York, and one to Miss Wini- 
fred Lyle Trent, Philadelphia, requesting 
each to call at the office of ‘‘ Everybody’s 
Magazine ’’ at eleven o'clock on Satur- 
day morning, January 14, 1893, upon 
important business. 

These letters were mailed on Wednes- 
day, which would allow Miss ‘Trent ample 
time to make her arrangements to run 
over to the metropolis on the day named. 
Hallock had very little doubt that each 
person would keep the appointment thus 
made. Both of them would probably 
jump to the conclusion that the editorial 
summons meant the acceptance of his or 
her tale, and would be eager to respond. 


IV. 


Warren Corwin found his letter when he 
arrived home that Wednesday night. The 
envelope borethe cornerstamp of ‘‘Every- 
body’s Magazine,’’ and though it did 
not—as he hoped—contain a cheque for 
‘<Wrecked in Port,’’ he regarded the 
summons to call on the editor as tanta- 
mount to its acceptance. Doubtless 
Marvin Hallock desired to make his 
acquaintance, and, perhaps, suggest 
some slight modification. Perchance, 
he might come away with a com- 
mission to write another story! The 
only question in Warren’s mind was as 
to the size of the cheque he might ex- 

. pect to receive—it would be for a hun- 

dred dollars at least; he had heard of 
fellows getting as much as five hundred 
or a thousand for a single story. 

As Winifred Trent tripped down the 
steps on her way to school on the Thurs- 
day morning, the postman handed her 
Marvin Hallock’s letter. Her heart gave 
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a great jump as she read the name of the 
magazine on the envelope. Nervously 
fingering the missive as she walked down 
the street, she speculated, woman-like, 
over the nature of its contents, half 
hoping, half fearing, to tear the cover. 
Then, with a little gesture of defiance, she 
ripped it open with her glove buttoner, 
and read the summons to go to New 
York! Could it be possible? She, 
Winifred Trent, obscure and unknown, 
invited to call on the great editor! Did 
it mean that she had been successful, 
and that ‘‘Harbor Lights’’ was ac- 
cepted ? 

As the hour of eleven approached, 
Mr. Marvin Hallock -felt both interest 
and curiosity, mingled with a shade of 
apprehension. In all his long experience 
he had never met with just such a case as 
this of the twin stories. There might 
possibly be a solution of the mystery 
other than the one he.had pitched upon; 
if so, why all the better for the two per- 
sons whom he momentarily expected. 
On the whole, curiosity was his predomi- 
nant emotion. 

Precisely at five minutes before eleven, 
Miss Trent was ushered into the editorial 
sanctum. Rising to greet her, Marvin 
Hallock saw before him a shapely girl of 
about twenty-two, with mobile features, 
a low wide brow shaded with rippling 
hair, and a pair of brown eyes in whose 
expressive depths, as they looked fear- 
lessly into his, he read truth and candor. 

‘*No deceit there!’’ was his inward 
comment. 

It was Hallock’s plan not to begin the 
attack until he had both culprits before 
him ; so requesting Winnie to be seated 
before the ruddy grate fire, he begged 
her to excuse him for a few moments. 

Warren Corwin, not to be too punc- 
tual, arrived at the offices of ‘‘ Every- 
body’s Magazine’’ a few minutes after 
eleven, and was promptly announced. 

Miss Trent sat with her back to the 
door, but could not repress a little start 
as the editor rose and said: 

‘¢ Walk in, Mr. Corwin; very glad to 
meet you.’’ An instant later she rose in 
response to the editor’s proffered intro- 
duction : 

‘¢Miss Trent permit me to introduce 
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Mr. Corwin—Miss Winifred Trent, Mr. 
Warren Corwin.’’ 

Three more astonished people probably 
never came together. ‘To say that Win- 
nie and Warren were staggered only 
faintly indicates their feelings. But the 
discovery that the couple were already 
acquainted was still more surprising to 
Hallock, though he might have suspected 
it, he said to himself. 

‘« This is a surprise—a most pleasant 
surprise,’’ said Warren. 

‘«Isn’t it—I’m so glad to see you,’’ re- 
turned Winnie, artlessly. 

‘* It seems an age since last summer,”’ 
said Warren, as he drew forward her 
chair. ‘‘I have often wondered how the 
teaching was coming along. You have 
been well, I hope?’”’ 

‘* Yes, very well, thank you. Just to 
think of our coming together here, of 
all places. I wonder what it means?”’ 

They both knew their own personal 
errands, and Winnie, of course, surmised 
that Warren was there on some literary 
business. But Warren, being utterly in 
the dark as to her ventures in authorship, 
could not imagine why she was present. 
Neither of them had the least inkling of 
what was to follow. 

Marvin Hallock turned away to his 
desk during this short colloquy, but now 
he faced his expectant auditors. 

‘«T requested the favor of a call from 
you, Miss Trent—and from you, Mr. 
Corwin—in order to clear up a matter 
which puzzled me greatly before I made 
your acquaintance. 

Warren was looking at the speaker as 
though he would read him through and 
through. Miss Trent gazed with wide- 
open eyes, a pretty flush of expectancy 
mantling her cheek. This was a very 
different opening from what they had 
expected, and Corwin’s hopes for a 
cheque fell to zero. 

‘« Two clever stories were recently sub- 
mitted to me—one by you, Mr. Corwin, 
and the other by you, Miss Trent.’’ 

Warren was so amazed at the latter 
part of this disclosure that he forebore 
to reply immediately, being entirely ab- 
sorbed in looking at Winnie. Shesmiled 


half-defiantly when her eyes met his 
questioning gaze, as though he would re- 
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proachfully say: ‘‘So you write, also, 
and never told me a word about it !’’ 

‘* Very clever stories,’’ the editor went 
on, ‘* but there is a mystery attached to 
them which I confess I cannot fathom. 
Perhaps you can both help me.’’ 

So saying, he handed to Corwin the 
story entitled ‘‘ Harbor Lights,’’ while 
to Miss Trent he gave the manuscript 
headed ‘‘ Wrecked in Port,’’ saying. 

‘¢Do me the favor to read these, and 
tell me what you think of them.’’ 

Hallock leant back in his chair, twirl- 
ing his glasses in grim enjoyment of the 
situation. The faces of the riv writersal 
were a study as they read the dual stories. 

Corwin was the first to finish. When 
he came to the last line, and saw the 
signature ‘‘ Winn Lyle,’’ followed by the 
real name of the writer in full, Winifred 
Lyle Trent, he gave vent to a smothered 
exclamation. Looking up, he said: 

‘*What joke is this, Mr. Hallock? 
This story is substantially mine, yet by 
another hand and under another title. 
What have you discovered, Miss Trent ?”’ 

‘‘Why, that this story is certainly 
mine, but I never wrote it. Ithink Mr. 
Hallock has been playing a trick on us.”’ 

‘«My story is signed by you, Miss 
Trent,’’ said Warren, tentatively. 

‘« Mine has the name of Warren Cor- 
win at the end,’’ rejoined she, laughingly. 

‘* And we are on Union Square, New 
York, in the year of grace 1893,’’ con- 
tinued Corwin, ‘‘so miracles and witch- 
craft are out of the question. Give usa 
clew to the puzzle, Mr. Hallock.”’ 

‘<I confess it was in the hope of find- 
ing the key that I invited you both 
here,’’ said the editor. ‘Although I 
am half ashamed to confess it, I had 
suspected some sort of literary fraud. 
The circumstances, you will admit, are 
peculiar, to say the least. But it is 
equally clear that both you young people 
are as much mystified as I was when I 
first read your productions. We must 
seek some other solution. Can you not 
help me? You know there is such a 
thing as the unconscious assimilation of 
the ideas of another—in this case we will 
suppose a third source known to both of 
you.”’ 


‘*T understand what you mean,’’ said 
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Warren, quickly, ‘‘ but my story is abso- 
lutely original, as I can convince you, 
and it follows that Miss Trent’s must be 
also, for I am sure she had no idea that 
I was writing it.’’ 

‘*I made up mine all by myself,’’ 
pouted Winnie. ‘‘I’m sure 1 don’t 
think it so wonderful that any one would 
need to copy it. But it’s very strange.’’ 

‘‘It is more than strange,’’ assented 
Mr. Hallock. ‘‘ Tell me, please, how 
and where your acquaintance first began.’’ . 

Naturally it devolved on Warren to act 
the part of narrator, so he recounted the 
events of the previous summer. 

‘‘ And you mean to say you have never 
met since?’’ queried the editor. 

‘« Never until this moment ; although, 
if Miss Trent will permit me to say so, 
she has been constantly in my thoughts,’’ 
said Warren. 

Winnie inclined her head gracefully to 
Corwin, with a pretty smile and a blush, 
and then said to Mr. Hallock: 

‘* As we are both on the rack, I will 
make confession for confession, and ad- 
mit that I have often wondered how Mr. 
Corwin was succeeding in his work. 

A quizzical twist puckered the editor’s 
face as he regarded the young people be- 
fore him. 

‘I begin to see daylight,’’ he said. 
‘*But how about the plots—they are 
practically the same. When did you 
evolve yours, Miss Trent ?”’ 

‘¢On the train between New York and 
Philadelphia,’’ answered Winnie; ‘‘ on 
the way home from Tiana. Really it 
was my ‘ very own,’ as the children say.”’ 

‘*T cannot doubt it,’’ was the reply. 
‘¢ And yours, Mr. Corwin ?’’ 

‘¢QOh, it ‘jest growed,’ like Topsy,’’ 
was the laughing rejoinder. ‘I had 
long planned to write a story, and when I 
returned tothe citysomething impelled me 
to give it the shape in which you see it.’’ 

‘* No, there’s a great deal more to it,’’ 
said Marvin Hallock; ‘‘ more than either 
of you realize. Here is the way I read 


the riddle. The production of these twin = 
tales is really a psychological phenome- , 
non, nothing less than pure telepathy.’’ 

‘¢T have heard the term before, said 
Warren,’’ but never took any stock in 
the theory it predicates.’’ 
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“¢ Seeing is believing,’’ said the editor. 
‘‘Here are two young people thrown 
together, of similar tastes and aspirations. 
They meet for only a brief season, but 
manage to see a great deal of each other. 
They part, each under the spell of the 
other’s personality. Instead of going 
about their daily business as_ they 
should have done’’—here the speaker’s 
mouth twitched —‘‘and forgetting all 
about each other, they proceed, perhaps 
unconsciously ’’’—with a grave bow to 
Winnie—“< to build castles in the air and 
to do other equally foolish things, with 
the result that a mental rapprochément is 
set up which defies time and distance. 
While in this highly sensitized mental 
condition they each proceed to write a 
story, commencing and ending at about 
the same time. It is no wonder to me 
that you each hit on substantially the 
same theme, the same characters, and the 
same development. Is my theory right?’’ 

From motives of delicacy Warren 
kept silence, merely nodding assent. 
Miss Trent felt that she must say some- 
thing, so remarked : 

‘¢ Well, I would rather be charged with 
telepathy than accused of plagiarism. 
Mr. Corwin may take his choice ! ’’ 

‘¢ There can be but one option where 
Miss Trent is concerned,’’ was the gal- 
lant reply. ‘It is an honor to have 
been associated with her even by so 
slender a thread as mental telegraphy.’’ 

‘¢ Now,.my.dear young people,’’ said 
editor Hallock, ‘‘ one of you must com- 
mit a literary murder. Both of these 
stories cannot live—the world is not big 
enough for them. They are both excel- 
lent; ‘‘Everybody’s Magazine’’ will 
accept either and pay well for it. But 
you must decide between you which one 
of them shall die, and which shall sur- 
vive. I wash my hands of the whole 
matter henceforth.’’ 

‘¢ Permit me,’’ said Warren, reaching 
out for the manuscript of ‘‘ Wrecked in 
Port,’’ and putting it in his pocket. 
‘‘I resign. Miss Trent began her story 
first; let ‘Harbor Lights’ be an illus- 
tration of the survival of the fittest.’’ 

‘Oh, no, no!’’ exclaimed the girl, 
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**T could not think of it. Your story is 
the best, Mr. Corwin, and I should 
never forgive myself if I were the cause 
of its suppression.’’ 

‘Really this generosity and modesty 
is quite embarrassing,’’ said Mr. Hallock, 
who was hugely enjoying the whole 
scene. ‘‘ Allow me to offer a suggestion. 
There are good points in both stories 
worthy of preservation. Suppose you try, 
not a collaborative, but a composite, 
authorship ?’’ 

Warren looked inquiringly at Winnie, 
and she at him. 

‘*Come now,’’ said the editor, ‘‘I 
charge you nothing for the suggestion. 
Combine the stories, and I will agree to 
use the resultant product of your genius.’’ 

‘“Miss Trent must decide,’ said 
Warren. 

‘*T will if you will,’’ she replied, and 
they clasped hands over the compact. 

v. 

As they came out into the roar and 
rush of Union Square, each felt that for 
them a new page of life had been turned 
within the past hour. Was it possible, 
Winnie asked herself, that she had left 
Philadelphia only that morning? And, 
Warren, with this fair young creature 
projected into his lonely career, felt 
that henceforth life might have new 
meanings, brighter hopes, and dearer 
aspirations. 

For a few minutes they walked south- 
ward in silence. A happy thought 
occurred to him: ’ 

** Might he offer her luncheon ?’”’ She 
gracefully accepted, and soon they were 
ensconsed in a quiet corner of a famous 
restaurant in the heart of the Broadway 
shopping district. 

Here, then, vis-a-vis across a tiny 
table spread with snowy linen and glit- 
tering with crystal glass, they looked 
the situation and each other in the face, 
and it must be owned that the prospect 
was not unpleasing to either; while, like 
a happy omen, the noonday chimes of 
Grace Church across the street sent down 
an exquisite and fairy-like melody, which 
was echoed by the music in their hearts. 

Frederick Reddall. 














MRS. MACY’S MOON FLOWERS. 


F what ‘sort, reader, is the pho- 
tograph, amid the many hung 
on ‘‘memory’s wall,’’ to which 

your mental eye turns instinctively when 
directed by the word ‘‘ cottage?’’ 

Possibly, one of a primitive but highly 
picturesque structure, whose ‘* cob ’’ walls 
and thatched roof cannot have cost its 
builder much more thought or outlay of 
skill than the beaver shows in construct- 
ing a dam across his watery habitat. 

But the result is lovely to look upon. 
The touchingly humble mien of its very 
low eaves—which from one point of 
view give it all the air of a roof resting 
on the ground—is atoned for by the 
high, uplifted expression of its gable; 
on ¢hat side you may sketch it by simply 
drawing the letter A minus the cross- 
line. 

Its walls are white-washed, and their 
whiteness along with the gray thatch of 
the roof is beautifully set off by verdant 
vines, blooming plants, and ‘‘ tufted 
trees ;’’ from the midst of which its 
small-paned windows look out, high up 
under the eaves above a mass of pink 
roses, like the dark, gleaming eyes of a 
rustic beauty shyly glancing from beneath 
her low-falling bang over her glowing 
cheek. 

(Having indulged in this simile com- 
pels me to state that the thatch is not 
gray but golden, being newly put on— 
very like a bang, don’t you know ?) 

But if such, on a background of soft, 
gray sky, is the picture which the word 
cottage develops on the sensitive paper- 
hanging of your memory’s walls, then, 
you are English—probably from Devon- 
shire, famous for fair women, fine cows, 
and charming cottages. 

And like a Devonshire cottager, I will 
say: ‘‘Do y’ sir, pitch yourself’? and 
see what develops from the negative 
labeled ‘‘cottage’’ from my cerebral 
kodak. 

Charming is not the word for it; com- 
fortable comes nearer to it. 


It is very new; it is built of wood, on 
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a high foundation of dressed stone, and 
is very tight, trim and glaring, being 
painted yellow with red-brown trim- 
mings; it has many windows, each sash 
of which is filled with a single sheet of 
glass, but no vines wreathe the right- 
angles of these windows into lines of 
beauty, nor do any ‘“‘pink porch-rosés 
peer’’ into the two, airy, little porches; 
least of all is there any moss eaves-drop- 
ping the ‘‘ heart of home !’’ 

I ought to say hearts, for a new one 
moves in every six months, at least ; and 
as if from some dim desire to symbolize 
at once Mr. Fawcett’s exquisite fancy 
and the embarrassing multiplicity of this 
home’s heart, the architect has adorned 
its porch-eaves with wood-work having 
heart-shaped interstices, through which 
the sunlight falling on the floor, suggests 
the fourteenth of February in season and 
out of season. 

Of course, you say, this is an Ameri- 
can cottage—the type is one only too 
common—glaring, ugly, pretentious, and 
quite devoid of extenuating environment. 
‘< But I never said so!’’ The cottage is 
American, and, therefore, thoroughly 
modern, healthful, and capable. And it 
zs *‘one of a row’’—you could not tell 
which one, only it is numbered like a 
Hungarian railroad hand—and if its 
tenant has occasion to leave it alone he 
may as well not imitate the Moors, who, 
when they fled from old Granada, ‘‘ each 
one locked his door behind him, taking 
in his flight the key,’’ for the key of 
any cottage in the row fits the doors of 
them all! 

Nevertheless, the cottage is a good 
cottage; high-ceilinged, large-lighted, 
solid and square; and in spite of its 
yellow-and-redness, its general uniformity 
can be made to conserve life and happi- 
ness as well as does the misnamed ‘‘ cot- 
tage’’ of a Vanderbilt or an Astor. 

So thought Mrs. Macy, when, after 
various vicissitudes of fortune — Ameri- 
can fortune which only the American 
climate can rival in capriciousness—she 
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found such a cottage for rent ; its interior 
walls unsullied, its wood-work undefaced 
by previous tenancy, and, indeed, quite 
without visible drawback, except that its 
twin, closely succeeded by its triplet, was 
so painfully near on the south that con- 
versation in ordinary tones might be 
conducted between the inmates of the 
two houses without the ceremony of a call. 
To sensitive people such as Mrs. Macy 
and her daughter Enswyth, such pro- 
Rinquity was distressing; the more so 
that the porches and doors of cottage 
No. 1 opened southward, while those of 
No. 2 opened north. But No. 2 was 
unoccupied, and hoping it might either 
remain so or be taken by nice people, the 
Macy’s moved in and established their 
triangle—a very harmonious triangle— 
of ahousehold ; the mother, the daughter, 
and a maid-servant, with mutual rejoic- 
ings over the quiet and the cleanness 
of their new neighborhood. 

Between the two cottages stood a grove 
of towering young oaks, and Enswyth 
liked oaks; those haughty, stately forest 
peers, whose green robes glisten so richly 
and rustle with the very frou-frou of silk 
attire —among them Enswyth meant to 
swing a hammock, and she drew a deep 
breath of anticipatory delight over the 
probable future blossoms of a wild grape- 
vine which tangled its curving stemsinand 
out among the slim, straight tree trunks. 

Never think that these young trees and 
this ancient vine formed any screen 
between the red and yellow architectural 
twins above-mentioned! The trees and 
even the vine had been trimmed up so 
that scarcely a leaf was low enough to 
intercept vision ; to gather grapes from 

» the vine one had need be a true son of 
Adam, who, the Arabs say, was two hun- 
dred feet tall. 

Enswyth felt that if anyone moved in 
next door she would be constrained to 
swing her hammock under the east win- 
dows, between a ‘‘ pair of rare pears’’ 
which stood there, low and tame, like 
vassals under the aboriginal, leafy lords 
of the manor. 

There was no house at all on the north 
—only vacant lots; the ladies felt that 
if one must ‘‘be one of a row,’’ it is 

‘snsoling to be the first one. 
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They took possession, and the adjacent 
cottage never rested a minute after that 
until it, too, had tenants. A family of 
eight took triplet No. 2. 

‘«So near and yet so far !’’ sighed Ens- 
wyth, perceiving the social gulf which 
yawned between triplets No. 1 and No. 2. 

‘«So near and yet no fence!’’ said 
Mrs. Macy, who, like Franklin, was wont 
to say: ‘* Love your neighbor, but don’t 
cut down your hedge.’’ 

‘«Enswyth,-we must have vines all 
along the porch, so that we need not be 
stared out of countenance whenever the 
door is open.’”’ 

Enswyth assented cordially, and Mrs. 
Macy decided to have moon-flowers and 
to start them immediately. 

Enswyth said she would buy the seed 
that morning on her way to the station, 
where she was going to meet a cousin. 

Enswyth had lately made herself the 
unwitting owner of a dog-cart—the only 
dog-cart in Mycenae, and had attracted 
much attention when she drove out in it 
accompanied by some of her girl friends ; 
but learning from an old Englishman the 
proper name and use of her new convey- 
ance, Miss Macy felt constrained to hire 
a negro boy, named Hebe, to occupy 
the back seat erst devoted to her fair 
acquaintances, who, in the bliss of ignor- 
ance like her own, had not disdained 
the dickey. 

She had tried, too, to inveigle Hebe 
into wearing a tan-colored livery pro- 
vided by her, but he rebelled after one 
or two appearances, and this morning 
wore a base-ball suit of red. Black-and- 
tan is a happy combination, but black- 
and-red is notoriously sinister. Enswyth 
asked Hebe, reproachfully, why he did 
not wear the nice new suit which she had 
given him? 

‘*Makes me too cumspicyus, Miss 
Macy,’’ said Hebe, apologetically, and 
Enswyth, laughing, sent him off to don 
apparel such as might not compromise 
either his sensitiveness or hers. 

She bought the moon-flower seed and 
put them in her pocket, where they began 
at once, it seems, to work dark dis- 
appointments, for when the train came 
in nothing was to be seen of the ex- 
pected cousin. Enswyth went into the 
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waiting-room, thinking she might have 
missed her cousin in the crowd on the 
platform, and just as she disappeared 
a young gentleman left the cars, and 
walked down the platform toward Hebe 
and the dog-cart. 

‘* Hello,’’ said he, to himself, ‘‘mother 
has set up a dog-cart!’’ then aloud: 
‘How are you, Hebe? You are waiting 
for me, I suspect.”’ 

«<’Spect I am, Mr. Kilmer,’’ said 
Hebe, rolling his eyes.rather wildly, but 
smiling effectively and exerting himself 
to relieve Kilmer of his travelling-bag. 
‘‘Any mo’ baggage, Mr. Kilmer?’ ‘I’ve 
sent it on,’’ replied Kilmer, and got into 
the dog-cart, murmuring surprisedly: 
‘*¢ New horse, too!’’ 

Just then Enswyth returned, cousinless, 
to her vehicle, from which Kilmer sprang 
to shake hands with her joyously, 
radiantly. 

‘« This is as delightful as unexpected !’’ 
he exclaimed. 

‘¢ Quite so!’’ said Enswyth, wonder- 
ing whether he meant his unceremonious 
appropriation of her dog-cart. 

‘‘ We live here now, you know,’’ she 
said, as a feeler. 

She remembered very well that he had 
mentioned Mytenae as his home, and she 
had been secretly more surprised at mot 
seeing him before than by his present 
appearance, which explained his previous 
absence. 

‘¢T’m awfully glad to know it,’’ said 
he. ‘*May I take you home, or have 
you a vehicle of your own here?’’ 

This was delightful ! 

Enswyth looked into Kilmer’s eyes 
with the merriest imaginable smile. 

“Unless you will give me a seat in 
this vehicle, I shall’ have to take the 
street-car,’’ she said, while Hebe showed 
by the unusually eccentric motions of 
his visual orbs that he failed to enjoy 
the situation. 

‘‘The car is already gone, I am glad 
to say,’’ Kilmer said, helping Miss Macy 
into the dog-cart and taking the seat 
beside her, with all the assurance of full 
proprietorship, notwithstanding the cues 
constantly given him by Hebe’s ivories 
and portentiously rollirig eyeballs. And 


yet the whole mistake was the fault of 
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Hebe, who when Kilmer left home was 
in the service of that gentleman’s mother. 

‘*Where do you live, Miss Macy ?’’ 
Kilmer asked, while mentally commend- 
ing his mother’s judgment in the matter 
of horse-flesh, presuming she picked the 
steed he was driving. 

‘¢On Quercus Avenue, south.”’ 

‘« Then we are near neighbors !’’ said 
Kilmer, in thrilling accents. 

Enswyth regarded him incredulously, 
the beauty of her eyes confusing his 
thoughts so that he prudently fixed his 
gaze on the horse. 

‘«T can’t think where you live, then,’’ 
said Enswyth. 

‘«Why, in that stone house on the 
corner of Quercus and Crow.’’ 

‘« Mrs. Dalzell lives there !’’ 

‘¢ She’s my mother, I’m her son!’’ 
said Kilmer. ‘‘After father’s death she 
married again.’’ 

‘*T never knew that! Why, I think 
we are near neighbors! We live just 
across the street, and mammaand Mrs. 
Dalzell are already great friends !’’ 

When Miss Macy’s home was reached, 
Hebe thought it time to assert himself. 
‘<T’ll jes take yo’ balise ovah to yo’ 
house, Mr. Kilmer,’’ he said, as Kilmer 
stood chatting with Enswyth after help- 
ing her out. 

Kilmer frowned at the interruption, 
and Enswyth imitated him, but this is a 
free country! Hebe took Kilmer’s 
valise out of the dog-cart, resolutely, 
and the young man said, suggestively, 
‘« Take the horse at the same time, Hebe.’’ 

«¢ Dish yer’s Miss Macy’s horse,’’ said 
Hebe, sullenly. 

‘¢ What?’’ cried Kilmer, flushing 
hotly. He was more embarrassed by his 
blander than Enswyth had supposed it 
possible for him to be under any cir- 
cumstances. She had not, it is true, an 
acquaintance of very long standing with 
him; that increased his mortification, 
but she did not see anything in his mis- 
take to cause such profound self-con- 
tempt as he proceeded to express in his 
apology. She laughingly endeavored to 
relieve his feelings, and was succeeding, 
when Mrs. Macy came out wondering 
who on earth Enswyth had fetched home 
as a-substitute for the expected cousin. 
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“Mamie didn’t come, mamma,’ ’ygaid 
Enswyth. ae present Mr. ill, 
mamma. . Maurice Kilmegg}’ 

Kilmer, bowing, did not de the in- 
tense, stattled look which Mrs. Macy 
fixed on him, but Enswyth, seeing her 
grow pale and waver as if fainting, put 
her arm around her saying, in alarm, 
‘‘Are you ill, mamma?”’ 

Mrs. Macy pushed—almost flung—the 
proffered support aside, saying, coldly: 

‘« Mo—of course not.’’ ’ 

She said a few words to Kilmer, 
regarding him keenly all the time, and 
when he had taken leave she went into 
the house with her daughter, upon whom 
she turned fiercely with: ‘* Who is this 
—this young man ?”’ 

‘Maurice Kilmer,’’ ‘said Enswyth, 
plaintively. ‘I met him in St. Louis, 
at Aunt Mary’s. He is Mrs. Dalzell’s 
son.’’ 

Mrs. Macy sank into a chair, she 
trembled visibly, and was still white, but 
again she repulsed her daughter. ‘‘ Let 
me alone,’’ she said. ‘‘ You are just 
like a child; one cannot change color 
but you must cry out and call attention 
to it even before company.’’ She went 
to her room leaving her daughter sorely 
wounded and amazed. 

«It is because she is ill, surely,’’ Ens- 
wyth thought, ‘‘ but she never spoke so 
to me before.”’ 

All the pleasure which the renewal of 
her acquaintance with Maurice Kilmer 
had given her, died away, though she 
did not think of him as the cause of her 
mother’s strangeness until the latter 
appearing at luncheon, and treating Ens- 
wyth with a caressing tenderness meant 
and understood as apologetic, questioned 
her closely concerning Kilmer, and 
finally said, emphatically: ‘‘ We must 
have as little as possible to do with these 
Kilmers, Enswyth.’’ 

‘¢ Why ?”’ asked Enswyth, in astonish- 
ment. 

Mrs. Macy’s face flushed, and she 
avoided Enswyth’s eyes, but she an- 
swered calmly: ‘‘I can’t tell you why, 
but I want it distinctly understood that 
it must be so.’’ 

‘¢ Tt will be very awkward,’’ said Ens- 
wyth. ‘I sawa good deal of Maurice 


Kilmer at Aunt Mary’s—she seems to 
think there is no one like him—and his 
mother, Mrs. Dalzell, has been so friendly 
from the first.’’ 

At the mention of Mrs. Dalzell, Mrs. 
Macy smiled a strange, bitter smile; for 
a time she was silent as if plunged deep 
in painful thought, and only as they left 
the table did she speak again. ‘‘ Mind 
what I have said to you, Enswyth. I 
don’t want that young man coming 
here.’’ 

Enswyth was perplexed and provoked, 
too. It was bad enough to be told to 
cut Maurice Kilmer; it was too bad not 
to be given either rhyme or reason for 
cutting him. What did it all mean? 
Through her aunt she knew of him as 
one of the best-known residents of 
Mycenae, and his progress through town, 
that very morning had been a sort of 
ovation. Everyone knew and welcomed 
him. 

And Mrs. Macy herself had observed 
that in Mycenae not to know Mrs. Dal- 
zell argues one’s self unknown. 

‘*Mamma,’’ said Enswyth, ‘‘if it’s 
anything bad about Mrs. Dalzell or her 
son, why don’t you teli me ?”’ 

‘*T know of nothing bad about either 
of them,’ said Mrs. Macy, quickly, and 
rather angrily. ‘‘I have seen no more 
of her than you have and not as much 
of him.’’ 

Enswyth gazed at her in hopeless 
bewilderment, and Mrs. Macy continued 
in the carefully just tone of one deter- 
mined to be above prejudice. ‘I liked 
Mrs. Dalzell, and she has done nothing 
to change my opinion of her. But I 
have reasons for saying that we must 
never be intimate with them; reasons 
which it is not necessary you should 
know, Enswyth. I hope I may yet give 
orders in my own house without being 
called to account for them.’’ 

This tone, so extraordinary, reduced 
Enswyth to silence concerning their 
opposite neighbors, but she racked her 
brains to account satisfactorily for the 
reasons which her mother withheld from 
her so mysteriously. 

She thought they might refer to a fam- 
ily feud ; one of those ‘“ civil brawls bred 
of an airy word,’’ from which in South- 
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ern families heirlooms of hate arise, and 
are handed down from branch to branch 
of the family tree. — 

But her mother would certainly tell her 
all avout it in that case, besides nothing 
was more unlike gentle Mrs. Macy than 
to perpetuate a quarrel whose originators 
must all be sleeping in the dust. together 
now ; it had ever been her boast that she 
never fell out with her neighbors, in 
short, as Enswyth said to herself: << It’s 
incomprehensible.’’ 

She had never seen her mother so 
distrait; yet Mrs. Macy was not ill. 
‘‘Enswyth,’’ she said suddenly, next day, 
<‘did you buy those moon-flower seed ?”’ 

«¢ Yes’m.”’ 

‘‘T wish you would plant them. I 
want some at this window, as well as over 
the porch.’’ 

The window commanded a view of the 
Dalzell residence, and Enswyth divined 
that the very house which harbored “ Kil- 
mers’’ was hateful to her mother’s sight. 

She obediently fez:ched the flower seed 
and prepared to put them to soak, as the 
directions on the envelope advised ; but 
it was necessary to cut off the end of each 
seed, first, and she could not accomplish 
that; the seeds were like flint. Old 
Hixon, the gardener, having just started 
down town, Enswyth ran out on the front 
porch, hoping to call him back, but he 
was ‘‘too.far gone.’’ She held the seed 
against one of the»porch pillars, and tried 
again to cut it at the imminent risk of 
her pretty fingers, and to the horror of 
Maurice Kilmer, who flew to offer his 
Services. 

‘‘Just a little tiny bit off that end 
please,’’ said Enswyth, not knowing how 
to decline, but feeling very uncomfortable 
with her mother’s emphatic suspension 
of friendly intercourse in her mind, and 
a dread of said mother’s coming out 
‘* pale and angry ’’ as Yorke’s white rose 
at sight of crimson Lancasters. 

‘©Q, Kilmer, Kilmer, wherefore art 
thou, Kilmer, O!’’ thought Enswyth, 
hiding the rest of the seeds in her hand, 
and wondering nervously if Kilmer would 
come in; she would have to ask him. 

«« What sort of a seed is this?’’ asked 
Kilmer, finding the seed hard as the 
nether millstone, but unhappily some 
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smaller, so that it wasd ifficult to hold. 

‘*Tt is a moon-flower sééd.’’ 

«« Ah! that accounts forits hardness : 
everything in the moon, they say, is 
frozen solid.’’ 

Enswyth laughed. A Mann or two— 
members of the family next door, came 
out and looked on from the porch of 
triplet No. 2. 

‘* Are they related to the man in, the 
moon ?’’ asked Kilmer, ‘‘ their name is 
Mann, I believe.’’ 

‘««T don’t know about the relationship, 
but I prefer Mr. Man of the moon as a 
neighbor. He lives at just the right 
distance.’’ 

‘*T suppose you think your dog-cart 
safe from zm,’’ said Kilmer. 

Enswyth turned as red over her 
gaucherte as her neighbor could possibly 
desire, and in her confusion let the other 
moon-flower seeds escape from their pink 
prison in the palm of her hand; they 
rolled about on the porch, and Kilmer 
collected them and proceeded to mince 
a bit off of each, while Enswyth said 
distressfully, ‘‘ If I say I wasn’t thinking 
of you—’’ 

‘<Tt wouldn’t in the least console me,”’ 
said Kilmer. 

‘*‘ What would, then ?’’ she asked, with 
the plaintive inflection affected by the 
young people of to-day.’’ 

«Say you'll let me take you out i” my 
own trap, some time.’”’ 

‘«Oh,’’ said Enswyth, laughing, ‘‘you 
are positively generous.’’ 

Kilmer gave her the clipped seeds, 
saying: ‘* Now they are ready to sow.”’ 

‘‘Ready to soak,’’ said Enswyth. 
‘¢ Thank you, Mr. Kilmer.’’ 

‘«You are going to make a philter of 
them! How unnecessary !’’ 

‘“*T am going to make a screen of 
them.”’ 

‘¢ How unfeeling !’’ 

‘*T object to having the eyes of all 
Mann-kind upon me.’’ 

Mr. Mann, whose name was thus ban- 
died to and fro among his neighbors, 
came along the sidewalk driving before 
him his youngest Mann child, whom he 
chastised at intervals, and whose cries 
rent the skies. 

‘*«Mann’s inhumanity to Mann makes 
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countless thousands mourn,’’’ said Kil- 
mer, of: course. 

‘‘Reserve that quotation until you 
hear Mrs. Mann,’’ said Enswyth. 

Mrs. Mann struck the keys of the 
organ even then, and lifted up her voice 
in the ‘* Cottage by the Sea.’’ 

‘«Allalone! Allalone! In my cot- 
tage you've left me /’’ she wailed. 

‘“‘T don’t blame him!’’ murmured 
Enswyth. 

«¢¢An’ no other’s bride I'll be!’”’ 

‘¢T don’t blame her!’’ said Kilmer, 
glancing at her husband. 

‘“«Come in!’’ said Enswyth, hastily, 
and they entered the house where they 
could laugh without insolence. 

But there was Mrs. Macy, and her 
manner toward Kilmer though perfectly 
polite, was completely chilling ; he soon 
took leave, and Enswyth felt a deep 
pang of resentment and regret. She 
liked Maurice Kilmer, but she dared not 
say a word, for her mother wore again 
that strange, pale look, half proud, half 
pained. 

‘*What do you mean bringing him 
here, after all I said to you, Enswyth ?”’ 

‘‘How could I help it? He came 
over and offered to cut these seeds for 
me; was I to refuse? You are civil to 
him, yourself ; must I be less than that ?’’ 

Mrs. Macy frowned and sighed. ‘If 
I had not paid the rent in advance,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I would leave this place. We 
can’t do that; but once more I warn you 
Enswyth, not to make that young man 
welcome here. J cannot make him wel- 
come, and if you do you will bring mor- 
tification on him and on yourself, that 
is all.’’ 

With this enigmatical half-threat Mrs. 
Macy went to her own room, and Ens- 
wyth stood looking at the greenish- 
brown seeds in her hand, with such an 
aggrieved, perplexed expression in her 
soft, blue eyes as must have touched any 
thing less adamantine than said seeds, 
which even changed color. 

She dropped them slowly into a cup 
of warm water which Hannchen fetched 
her; and the latter said, laughingly: 
‘*You look so hard in t’at cup, Miss 
Enswyth / \ike somebodies tellin’ her 
fortune in some coffee-ground.’’ 
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‘‘Ah,”’ said Enswyth, ‘‘I don’t see 
any good luck, Hannchen! Are moon- 
flowers unlucky, Hannchen ?’’ 

Hannchen could not tell. Her large 
stock of superstitious lore had nothing 
in it concerning the flora of the New 
World, but she agreed with Enswyth in 
thinking that there must be some hidden 
and forbidden power in a night-bloom- 
ing flower, and it was only to please her 
mother, that Enswyth planted the moon- 
flower seeds and cherished them ten- 
derly in ten tomato cans, all neatly 
arranged in a shallow box. To please 
her mother, she tried “hard to pursue an 
exactly opposite course of feeling toward 
Maurice Kilmer, but that was not possi- 
ble. She liked him, and they met every- 
where ; he and his mother were as kind 
as could be, and Mrs. Macy, having no 
explicable reason for refusing Mrs. Dal- 
zell’s friendship, was forced to a tacit 
acknowledgment of the truce compelled 
by their social intercourse. 

Yet Enswyth saw that the ‘ancient 
grudge,’’ whatever it might be, still 
rankled in her mother’s heart, and hung, 
like a Damocles’ sword over her own 
radiant head. Mrs. Macy could not 
blame her daughter for the unavoidable 
encounters which society brought about 
between her and Kilmer, but she blamed 
her for the complaisance with which his: 
frequent visits were received, and, for 
her own part, treated the young man 
with unconcealed coldness, which he 
interpreted as a not unnatural maternal 
jealousy, while he did not allow it to 
give any serious check to his attentions. 
He came over to the front porch where 
Enswyth was inspecting her moon-flower 
cans, one morning, and asked her if they 
had come up yet. 

‘““No. Not one of them,’’ said 
Enswyth. ‘‘J amso sorry, for mamma 
had quite set her heart on having them.”’ 

‘¢T’m afraid I cut them off too much.”’ 

‘¢Oh, no. I planted them too early, 
or kept them too wet, I think.’’ 

‘¢ Here’s your slippers,’’ said a third 
voice, breaking into the colloquy 
abrubtly, and startling the two first 
speakers, who turning, beheld Mrs. 


Gimme, the occupant and owner of trip- 
let No. 3. 
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She held out a pair of slippers which 
were vaguely familiar to Kilmer’s mind, 
but which he refused to recognize pos- 
itively under the circumstances. 

‘*T broke my toe runnin’ down to the 
fire that night Murphy’s house burnt 
down, an’ I couldn’t wear my shoe, and 
yo’ ma lent me a pair of yo’ slippers,’’ 
explained Mrs. Gimme, laughing apolo- 
getically. 

‘¢Yo’ ma’s gone, and I’m goin’ away 
myself, so I thought I’d give ’em to you. 
I’m much obliged for them.’’ 

Kilmer contrived to make her keep 
the slippers, and the old woman paused 
a moment longer to question Enswyth 
about the moon-flowers. ‘‘ You planted 
’em in the wrong time o’ the moon,”’ 
said she. ‘‘You planted ’em i then 
dark ’o the moon.”’ 

‘« But they particularly dote on dark- 
ness,’’ said Kilmer. 

Mrs. Gimme smiled like an indulgent 
sibyl. ‘‘ Whatever grows on top the 
ground ought ’o be planted in the light 
o’ the moon,’’ said she, ‘‘an’ things 
like potatoes that grow under the ground 
ought ’o be planted in the dark o’ the 
moon.”’ ; 

She spoke in the low mondtone 
scarcely above a whisper, peculiar to 
women who passed the time of the civil 
war in Missouri. 

She had lived through it all—lived to 
have her first husband led out and shot 
while she was sick in bed; lived to 
marry another who rather deserved the 
fate of the first—and still she lived, tak- 
ing a warm interest in life and preserving 
a profound faith in the moon as pre- 
eminent authority on agriculture. 

Enswyth was wont to laugh at her 
dark sayings, and Kilmer remarked : 

*¢ You must blame me, not the moon, 
if these seeds don’t come up. Miss 
Macy told me to cut the end of them 
off, but I think I cut off the beginning, 
by mistake.’’ 

His hearers laughed, and Mrs. Gimme, 
going, said, with unapparent shyness, 
‘<< If two people plant seeds together, and 
they don’t come up, it’s a sign they 
won’t be friends long.”’ 

There came a shadow over Enswyth’s 
face—she was thinking of the real 


. Dalzell planted them. 
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obstacle to her friendship with Kilmer, 
her mother’s disapproval— but he, inter- 
preting it as a sign of secretly cherished 
belief in Mrs. Gimme’s absurd auguries, 
was amused, and anything rather than 
displeased. 

‘¢ You look like Diana under a cloud,”’ 
he said, teasingly. ‘‘A goddess fright- 
ened by her own oracle !’’ 

The cloud passed from her face in a 
rosy flush. 

‘« Endymion won’t come up!’’ she 
replied, quickly, indicating the unre- 
sponsive tomato cans. 

‘‘Diana won’t stoop to Endymion,”’ 
Kilmer answered, of indicating’ the 
tomato cans. 

Going through his green-house, next 
day, he observed a number of cans 
exactly like those of Enswyth’s, except 
that each of them held a thrifty seedling, 
whose large, square cotyledons looked, so 
to speak, strangely familiar. 

‘*Look here, Friedner,’’ he said to 
his gardener, ‘‘ aren’t these morning- 
glories? Now I won’t have a morning- 
glory on the place. They are pestifer- 
ous weeds.”’ 

The gardener called his attention to 
the fact that the seedlings were too large 
to be morning-glories, and added, ‘‘ Mrs. 
They are moon- 
‘flowers.”* 

Kilmer smiled joyously. He would 
show Mrs. Gimme that signs might cir- 
cumvent themselves. He set the cans 
into a tray, watched his chance, and as 
soon as he saw Mrs. Macy and Enswyth 
together leave their house, he carried the 
aforesaid cans across and _ substituted 
them for Enswyth’s, which showed no 
signs of germinating done noces. 

When the ladies returned he had the 
pleasure of seeing Enswyth jump for joy 
like a child. 

** Look at our moon-flowers, mamma ! 
look! very one of them has come up.’’ 

Mrs. Macy could hardly believe her 
eyes. 

‘‘Enswyth, I looked at these cans just 
before we went out!’ said she, ‘and 
there was not a sign of anything sprout- 
ing in them! and here they are all up, 
great big, green, strong-looking things.’’ 

‘‘Oh, they are enchanted!’’ said 
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Enswyth. 
thought. 

Maurice was excessively surprised. 

‘¢ Who says we sha‘n’t be friends for- 
ever ?’’ he asked, laughing, but lo! the 
cloud whose ‘‘signs’’ he failed to under- 
stand, shadowed the azure of his lady’s 
eyes again. 

Mrs. Macy had once more objected 
strongly to Kilmer’s visits, and Enswyth, 
bursting into tears, had exclaimed: ‘I 
wish you would forbid Mr. Kilmer the 
house, and be done with it! It would 
be a relief to me /’’ 

Strange to say, Mrs. Macy read her 
daughter’s eyes even less wisely than did 
Kilmer. The unusual outburst persuaded 
her that Enswyth was indifferent to his 
wooing, and from that time she ceased 
to upbraid Enswyth, and suffered the 
young man to continue his attentions 
unwarned and unpitied. 

The moon-flowers grew as if aspiring 
to reach their name-sake orb. Their 
stems were like small, green cables. Their 
huge leaves overlapped éach other so 
thickly that Mrs. Macy, in her little 
porch, was as safe from impertinent 
gazers as if she possessed the ‘‘ secret of 
fern-seed.”’ 

She and Enswyth palpitated with long- 
ing to see the vines bloom; Diana’s 
silver disk would be thrown into eclipse, 
then, they fully expected. 

‘I do wish I had a poem about them,’’ 
said Enswyth one afternoon, to Kilmer. 
She was making a souvenir for her 
mother’s birthday—a collection of poems 
about flowers—each illustrated by Ens- 
wyth’s own brush, which had a fairy 
skill in floral subjects. 

Kilmer had helped her select the 
poems; better still, he had stolen the 
whole collection from her and had it 
printed just as she wanted it, on lovely 
paper, so that each poem was now ready to 
bind up with its appropriate illustra- 
tion. 

The two young people spoke low, for 
Mrs. Macy was in the hammock just out- 
side the window where they sat, and the 
window was wide open, though thanks to 
Mrs. Macy’s determination to shut out 
the sight of the Kilmer residence, there 
was such a mass of moon-flowers over 
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the window that she could not possibly 
keep an eye on the enemy within. 

‘«Don’t you know ‘De fout mon 
coeur ?’”’ said Kilmer, in reply to Ens- 
wyth. 

‘*No,’’ she answered. 

Kilmer took a low seat at Enswyth’s 
feet, so that if she looked down she 
would still have to, meet his eyes, and 
recited very earnestly the beautiful lines : 


«««The sweetest songs I ever sing 
Are those I sing to you; 
The deepest thoughts that I can bring 
Are thoughts I never knew 
Until your soft eyes, questioning, 
Had made me question, too. 


My soul lies open to your sight, 
When all the world’s away, 

Like that pale flower, which, at night, 
As ancient legends say, 

Unfolds beneath the moon’s clear light, 
And dies at dawn of day.’”’ 


Kilmer’s heart was on his lips as he 
spoke, and Enswyth’s answered him 
from the depths of her ‘‘soft eyes’’ 
while she listened. 

“«T love you !’’ he said, and kissed her 


hand. 


‘Qh, don’t!’’ she said, tremulously, 
and rose from her seat ; but Kilmer ris- 
ing, too, held her ‘‘ by the hands’’ and 
pleaded for an answer to his declaration. 


‘< You must not speak to me so,’’ she 
faltered. ‘‘Mamma would not be 
willing.”’ 

«¢ Must I ask her ?’’ 

‘¢Oh, no! I know she wouldn’t.”’ 


‘« Why not?” 

‘¢T don’t know.’’ 

‘*Tell me, Enswyth,’’ he begged ; 
‘‘surely you can give me some clue to: 
her dislike of me—lI’ve noticed it.’’ 

‘Indeed, I can’t tell why she doesn’t 
like you,’’ said Enswyth, with tearful 
earnestness. ‘I can’t zmagine why !’’ 

Kilmer smiled rapturously, and caught 
her to his breast. ‘‘ That’s just what I 
hoped you’d say !’’ he murmured to her. 

‘‘She wants to keep you always— 
that’s all, my darling.”’ 

The hammock creaked faintly—there 
was a sound as of a zephyr’s progress. 
among the oak leaves—but when Mrs. 
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Macy entered the parlor she found Kil- 
mer there alone. 

It jarred upon his feelings to face his 
foe now when his love had just left him, 
and he would rather have met a hundred 
hostile men than this one slight, little 
woman, who seemed the impersonation 
of delicate softness from her dark silken 
hair to the hem of her silken gown, but 
he could not postpone informing her of 
his intentions, after Enswyth’s candor. 

‘«Mrs. Macy,’’ said he, with conscious 
abruptness which he could not control in 
his excitement, ‘‘I have been speaking 
to—to Miss Macy, and she—she has 
encouraged me to ask your consent to 
my marrying her.’’ 

For a few moments Mrs. Macy would 
not believe what she had heard ; she stood 
looking indignantly incredulous; but 
only a few moments’ reflection were 
requisite to convince her that Kilmer did 
not speak presumptuously. 

Enswyth was no coquette, and she had 
her mother’s gift of liking, or disliking, 
with fervor; she would never allow a 
suitor to misunderstand her. 

‘< Did she encourage you to suppose, 
sir, that I would give my consent ?’’ asked 
the astonished mother, sternly. 

‘‘ Why not ?’’ asked the anxious lover, 
diplomatically. 

‘« Because, sir, I object to you as a 
suitor for my daughter’s hand.’’ 

‘¢May I know your reasons for that, 
Mrs. Macy.”’ 

Mrs. Macy flushed ; and moving slowly 
to the seat which Enswyth had lately 
occupied by the vine-screened window, 
she seated herself. It might have been 
the green light there, but Kilmer thought 
she looked pale—without doubt, ‘‘ the 
rose near her heart seemed to shiver— 
Ah me! was that heart so cold ?”’ 

Her tone was cold enough as she 
replied to him: 

‘IT can only say that my objection is 
one which has no reference to your per- 
sonal character, Mr. Kilmer—nor to your 
fortune or——-family—so you will see it is 
one you cannot remove.’’ 

‘¢Then your opposition is cruel, Mrs. 
Macy,’’ said Kilmer, taking his hat. 

«¢ You must have expected it, Mr. Kil- 
mer. I never let you believe that I 
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favored your attentions to my daughter.”’ 

This was exasperatingly true. 

Kilmer had gone on braving Mrs. 
Macy’s frowns because a smile from 
Enswyth was worth such prowess, but he 
had never been able to forget the frowns. 

‘«T hope you will give up your suit,’’ 
said Mrs. Macy, rising. 

«« Never !’’ said Kilmer. 
loves me!’’ 

** Poor child !’? murmured Mrs. Macy, 
involuntarily quite audible. 

Perhaps Kilmer deserved it for tri- 
umphing so openly over the cruel parent, 
but it made his blood boil. 

‘¢ Enswyth will not disobey me,’’ said 
Mrs. Macy, looking at him, ‘‘and I tell 
you again that I’ll never consent to your 
marrying her.’’ 

‘« We shall see,’’ said Kilmer, grimly. 
‘‘Tf you had any fault to find with me 
or my prospects, it would be different— 
but in a clear case of Dr. Fell, no one 
can blame the doctor for not taking an 
antipathy into consultation.’’ 

Mrs. Macy did not smile at this; it 
was hardly to be expected that she would, 
and Kilmer noting the slightly scornful, 
slightly sorrowful gravity of her beautiful 
mouth, promptly hated himself for seem- 
ing to make light of the obstacle which 
her opposition presented to his happiness 
—but it was intolerable to feel that the 
scorn was for him, and the sorrow for 
Enswyth. 

He went out on the porch and Mrs. 
Macy accompanied him, saying: ‘*‘ You 
must promise me, Mr. Kilmer, not to see 
Enswyth again, and not to write to her.’’ 

Kilmer found it hard not to indulge in 
some derision as he refused this demand. 

‘‘ You can’t seriously suppose that I 
will give her up like that,’’ said he. 

‘* Then I will leave Mycenae. I will 
leave the State. I can ill afford to make 
such a removal, but I will do so at once, 
unless you promise to entirely leave off 
your attentions to Enswyth.”’ 

She was in dead earnest, and Kilmer 
saw that he must yield or else lose sight 
of his new-won love, who was no more 
than a helpless, little dove in the resolute 
ward of her eagle-like guardian. 

He gave the required promise, and 
added reproachfully: ‘‘I would not have 
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believed that you cou/d be so cruel, Mrs. 
Macy.”’ 

Mrs. Macy felt a momentary pang of 
pity as she looked into his handsome, 
troubled face, and he, perceiving this, 
said imploringly: ‘Surely, you’ll let me 
see her once—to tell her—to explain—’’ 

‘« Oh, I can explain,’’ said Mrs. Macy, 
hardening instantly. ‘‘ You will do well, 
Mr. Kilmer, to regard your suit as 
decided, not postponed.”’ 

‘¢T can’t do that,’’ he answered, ‘I 
can only hope that you will change your 
mind.”’ 

‘« Unfortunately, it is not easy for me 
to change,’’ said Mrs. Macy, with a 
touch of bitterness incomprehensible to 
Kilmer. ‘* You might as well expect 
these moon-flowers to bloom in the day 
time.’’ 

It was the refinement of cruelty to 
mention the mioon-flowers, over which 
the unhappy wooer’s love had << flamed 
into confession.’’ Kilmer took leave, 
and Enswyth, who had been listening 
behind the lace curtains of the open 
porch window, rushed off to her own 
room to weep passionately. 

‘*What does it all mean ?”’ thought Kil- 
mer, savagely. ‘‘I believe that marble- 
hearted Mrs. Macy is jealous of her. 
daughter !’’ 

But as he could hardly fancy the elder 
lady enamored of Aim, his base conjec- 
ture recoiled upon himself, causing him 
a profoundly jealous pang as he remem- 
bered how gracious he had seen her to 
other devoted suitors of Enswyth’s. 
Study the problem as he would, he found 
only the mortifying solution that Mrs, 
Macy hated him for himself alone, but 


there was a gleam of hope in the fact that ° 


she could hardly hinder him from seeing 
Enswyth occasionally, at the houses of 
their mutual friends, and he rejoiced in 
the poverty which prevented his possible 
belle-mere from making herself impossible. 

Matters were bad enough though, as 
several unhappy weeks showed him. Mrs. 
Macy had about as high an opinion as 
Jove had of lovers’ vows, especially those 
made to stern parents ; she did not rely 
on Kilmer’s words too implicitly, but 
became a dragon to her daughter, so that 
the poor girl scarcely dared look across 
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the street lest she be packed up and 
whisked away to some desert isle, where 
Maurice might never meet her more. In 
Mycenae they might meet sometimes, 
and exchange fresh vows in that highly 
unsatisfactory language which is ‘all in 
your eye.”’ 

They tried the language of flowers, 
too, but found it too ‘‘ various ’’—after 
Kilmer had smuggled its eloquence across 
to Enswyth, in the form of carnations, 
intended to assure her that he was still 
in a state of ‘‘infatuation,’’ it was rather 
hard for Aer book to interpret him as 
confessing to ‘‘ folly ;’’ harder still when 
she sent him sweet ‘peas as a delicate 
avowal of ‘‘clinging affection,’’ and his 
dictionary declared they meant ‘ depart- 
ure,’’ and reduced him to despair. 

Amid all this mortal anguish the moon- 
flowers grew on, until they were the 
admiration of all passers-by, though they 
had not bloomed yet. 

A bevy of ladies paused at Mrs. Macy’s 
porch expressly to compliment her on 
them, one evening, and Mrs. Dalzell, who 
was one of the party, remarked : 

“‘T never have planted any moon- 
flower seed, on account of a sad associ- 
ation they have forme. Maurice Kilmer 
brought me some from the South, and 
two weeks later I planted them on his 
grave.’’ 

No moon-flower could be whiter than 
Mrs. Macy now, but the thick vines 
mercifully deepened the evening dusk. 

‘¢That was your Maurice’s father ?’’ 
said one of the ladies. 

‘‘My Maurice’s uncle, you mean,’’ 
said Mrs. Dalzell, justly incensed. 

‘« He came out just before his brother 
and I were married, but took typhoid 
fever and died within nine days after he 
came. It was the saddest thing I ever 
knew. All through his sickness he called 
for some one named ‘ Florence,’ but we 
could not find a letter, or an initial even, 
to show whom he meant, and he never 
had a moment of consciousness clear 
enough to tell us. Just ‘Florence, 
Florence.’ ’’ 

‘*Florence,’’ that is, Mrs. Macy, 
never knew how her guests took leave, 
nor with what good-night wishes she 
speeded their parting; she knew only 
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that it was a blessed, blessed thing to be 
alone, in her room; and she knelt there 
by the bed and buried her face in her 
hands, and wept burning tears’ of mourn- 
ing and remorse. 

‘*Q, Maurice! Maurice! my love! 
my love!’”’ she moaned. ‘*O, my 
beloved! I thought you false, and you 
died with my name on your lips! O, 
my love! my love! my love!’’ 

Captain Maurice Kilmer, a soldier in 
the Union army, had wooed and won 
Florence Leonard, the daughter of 
parents passionately devoted to the Con- 
federate cause, and by her persuasion had 
consented to keep the engagement secret 
until that ‘‘ cruel war’’ was over. Sum- 
moned away suddenly, just when all was 
propitious for his marriage with her, he 
had never returned, never wrote to her. 
She knew why, now—but then she had 
thought him false to her, and a report 
of his brother’s marriage having reached 
her, she believed it to be his—there was 
but one Mr. Kilmer in the world for 
her—and so, supposing herself deserted 
and deceived, she ‘‘ never told her love,’’ 
but ‘‘ after patience and hope were dead, 
married another.”’ 

The unexpected meeting vith young 
Maurice Kilmer, who bore his uncle’s 
name and strongly resembled him, brought 
to life all the old pain and shame in Flor- 
ence Macy’s heart—thinking him Captain 
Kilmer’s son, she quickly concluded 
‘‘ like father, like son,’’ and determined 
that her daughter should not Suffer as 
she had suffered. 

And now to learn that she was in the 
wrong! that her true love’s last thought 
was her’s ! 

Fierce as an autumnal storm was the 
shock of that late sorrow; but when it 
had passed it left soul-skies divinely clear. 

Enswyth could scarcely bear the 
exquisite tenderness and sympathy of her 
mother’s manner next morning. 

She felt vaguely alarmed; the more, 
that Mrs. Macy’s face showed yet some 
signs of the night’s agitation ; what did 
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it all presage? relenting, or merely pity ? 
After breakfast, Mrs. Macy was out 
among her plants, and there on the moon- 
flowers, in the full light of the sun, she 
beheld a large, rosy, wide-open blossom. 
She regarded it for awhile in mute 
astonishment; then she beckoned to 
Maurice Kilmer, who was leaning on his 
gate over the way. 

He hurried to her side. 

‘‘Look,’’ she said, pointing to the 
flower. 

‘Your moon-flower has bloomed,’’ 
said he. 

‘«In the day-time !’’ said she. 

Happily for him, Kilmer instantly 
comprehended the allusion; he caught 
her hand and kissed it. 

‘‘ Will you go in,’’ said she, smiling, 
‘‘and tell Enswyth to come and see it ?’’ 

Enswyth did not seem in any hurry to 
come, but when she did arrive at the 
scene of the miracle, her knowledge of 
botany enabled her to identify the floral 
stranger as a Brazilian morning-glory. 
Then, for the seedsman’s sake, Kilmer 
confessed his changelings. 

‘* Maurice Kilmer !”’ said Mrs. Macy. 
‘“<Why, if I told one person I told fifty 
about those seeds coming up so sud~ 
denly.’’ 

Kilmer laughed with that enjoyment 
of conscious guilt which we all feel when 
it lies on another’s conscience. 

‘“<It was a honey moon-flower,’’ he 
said, one day after he and Enswyth 
were married. 

‘‘Enswyth, I have never understood 


~ why Mamma Macy chose to make us so 


miserable for a while ?”’ 

‘¢7 don’t know why to this day!’’ 
said Enswyth. 

Many a heart has its moon-flowers, 
which hide from the light of day—pale, 
mysterious growth, blooming only 
through sorrow’s uncomprehended, dark- 
ness—but ‘‘in some brighter clime’”’ 
Love will plant morning-glories in their 
stead. 
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SCENE—An upper veranda, looking out upon the water. 
TimME—A day in late August, 3 P. M. 
CasT OF CHARACTERS— He and She. 


E has been for the last half hour 
dreamily studying the face of his 
companion. 

She, for the same space of time, has 
been sitting absolutely without moving, 
dreamily gazing at the water below. 

She (starting slightly and turning to 
thim)—lI beg your pardon. 

He—Granted. And for what, please ? 

She—Why, I was afraid that I had 
been rather rude to you. 

He—Rude? 

She—I suddenly remembered that I 
hadn’t been talking to you for ever so 
long. 

He—Oh, that wasn’t rude, it was flat- 
tering; at least I am vain enough to 
‘think it so—you consider that you are 
intimate enough with me to be informal. 

She—But you like to talk? 

He—I am a man. 

She—What do you mean by that? 

He—Now that I’ve heard myself say 
it, I don’t think that I mean anything at 
all. When I formed the retort in my 
mind, I thought that it was going to 
sound very clever, and that you would 
be too polite to ask for an explanation. 
You have disappointed me, I am sorry 
to say, and it is not by many, the first 
occasion on which you have done so, 
either. 

She—How have I disappointed you? 

He—You never do what is expected 
of you. 

She—Isn’t that one of the things that 
men always say to women—in novels? 

He—In magazines, you mean; it is 
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only there that men and women are flip- 
pant now; the people in novels are all 
deadly earnest and purposeful. 

She—I have always supposed that I 
was purposeful. 

He—You? 

She—Do you mean to say that Iam 
flippant ? 

He—You are perfect. 

She—I think that I prefer silence to 
conversation. 

He—I will never speak more if you 
will but let me sketch you, just as you 
sit there. 

She—Sketch me! Why, do you 
paint? Why have I never known it. 

He—Is it possible that I detect a ring 
of interest in your voice? Oh, yes, I 
paint; indeed, my dearest foes assure 
me that had I not been born with a 
golden spoon in my mouth, I would 
have had my name inscribed upon— 
where was my name to be inscribed? I 
would have had a name to inscribe— 
that’s enough, isn’t it ? 

She—And you mean that you really 
paint—do honest, genuine work, and 
that you are fond of your work? 

He—May I paint you? 

She—As the white lady, or the ice 
maiden ? 

He—So it is not the first time. No, 
I thought of a Vestal Virgin, I’ve had 
such a thing in my mind for a long time 
but the vision did not materialize until I 
saw you first, and since then I have 
neither dared to paint you without per- 
mission, nor to ask for it. Circum- 
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stances have given me my opportunity 
and courage now, will you let me? may 
I get my tools and go to work? 

She—I don’t know. Why, yes, if it 
would give you any pleasure, and you 
will not ask me to move. But you must 
hurry, and get through your work before 
they all come back, because I’m bored 
to-day, and as soon as I see the boat, I 
am going to take a nap. 

He—Thanks, I shall go for them at 
once, before you have time to change 
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ciously comfortable—what is that you 
want, a pose or a face? 

He—Yes, my suspicion has become a 
certainty, it is not your first experience. 
I want your face, your coloring, and 
alas, I know that [ shall hever get it. 

She—Then why waste time trying? 

He—Because nothing venture, noth- 
ing have (sketching rapidly and silently 
for several minutes). You are perfect, 
artistically, as I put it in that way, you 
will not snub me for saying it. I spoke 


Mie 
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your mind (goes quickly into the house, 
returning after a few moments bringing 
paper and crayons, followed by a man 
who carries an easel, which he places 
with an experienced air before his mas- 
ter, to whom he turns for further orders). 
That will do, -John, — now, are you 
still favorably inclined, my lady, have I 
your gracious permission to begin ? 
She—I am glad that you did not say 
‘¢commence,’’ asa rule, your English is 
remarkably good. Yes. but remember, 
I’m not to be asked to move, I’m deli- 


I HADN'T BEEN TALKING TO YOU.” 


in the sanie spirit before, but as you did 
not recognize, will it disturb you to turn 
your heard to the right, only half an 
inch. . 
She—lI said that I would not move, 
but half an inch, is that enough? 
He—No, half an inch more, there 
(silence again, while ke works eagerly). 
This is not the hard part for you see, I 
will confess it, I’ve done it before from 
memory, hut if you would ever let me 
try you, not in black and white (silence). 
Have you ever realized what a beautiful , 
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creature you are, from an artist’s stand- 
point? 

She—I do not care for blondes. 

He—They are the highest types of 
beauty. 

She—They are cold. 

He—You are not cold, that is, down 
out of sight; will you ever brush away 
the frost and show the fires, you thing 
of sunshine and snow? Iam not going 
to paint you as the Vestal, you shall be 
the Sleeping Beauty and the Prince shall 
come. 

She (slowly and softly, her eyes turhed 
seaward)—That is too old a story, and 
the Prince, he is dead ! 

He—Dead ! then he lived once, there 
was a prince! 

She—There has always been a prince 
when one is over — how old do you 
think I am? 

He—Eighteen, or thirty-five, the first 
when I look at you, the second when 
you speak as you do now. 

She—Leave off the five; I was thirty 
last week. Let us talk of you now. Is 
your princess dead ? 

He—Yes, fifteen years ago. 

She (eagerly and contritely)—I beg 
your pardon. I never knew—can you 
tell me? 

He—There is not much to tell; it is 
a very common story, only that I bank- 
rupted myself when I was, in years, a 
boy. I loved her when I was in petti- 
coats, I believe. I had no money, so I 
did not speak, and another man did. 
She married him, and then she died. If 
you had known her—and she was only a 
child when she died, and he had not 
made her happy. When she was dying, 
and her mind wandered, she talked of 
me; she fancied that she was my wife ; 
she spoke words of comfort to me with 
her last breath. 

She—And her husband ? 

He—He was off on a fishing excursion. 

She—Why did they tell you? They 
should have kept her secret. 

He—Her old nurse had known that 
we were boy and girl lovers ; she thought 
that it would comfort me to know that 
she had not forgotten. 

She—But it didn’t? 


He—lIt maddened me. I had had ten 
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such beautiful years of loving her, and 
as long as I thought that she was happy. 
I had been patient and borne it—but 
then— And in its pain, my heart 
burned itself out, and since then, even 
if I could, I have no power of loving. 

She—And you have been faithful to 
her all these years; faithful to a boy’s 
love? (putting out her hand impulsively) 
I like you; but will you never care for 
any one again? You areso young to 
look forward to a lonely life. 

He—I am old enough to know myself 
thoroughly. If I had said when she 
died that my life was ended, it would 
have been absurd; but I’ve lived all 
these years since, I have learned to know 
myself, as I said before, and I know that 
my life is ended, so far as what the world 
calls love is concerned. 

She—I always thought there was some- 
thing different about you; now I under- 
stand it, and we will be friends, real 
friends, will we not, since we can be, 
knowing each other’s hearts ? 

He—I don’t know your heart ; confi- 
dence for confidence ; tell me of your 
prince. 

She (her face hardening a little)— 
What is there to tell? I knew a man 
once, oh, long years ago; he was so 
handsome, so charming, and I thought, 
so good—I—yes, I loved him, and he— 
he— 

He—He must have loved you. 

She—Oh, that was the cruel part of it ; 
he loved me, and he had no right to— 
at the very moment when he was learn- 
ing to care for me, teaching me to care 
for him, there was another woman, and 
he was pledged to her. 

He—He was already engaged ? 

She—Yes, and he was false to his 
plighted troth for my sake! And I would 
have given him my whole heart, my 
untouched, loving heart, in return for— 

He—But he loved you; he was 
unhappy. Could you not feel sorry for 
him? : 

She—Sorry! For a traitor? For a 
man who could be untrue? I was sorry 
for myself, for my lost trust in him, in 
man. In the men I had thought gods 
until I found that they were— 

He—What were they? 


— 














She—Beasts! I could never care for 
one of them again. 
He (thoughtfully)—I builded better 
than I knew; a Vestal Virgin. But why 
should you let the untruth of one man 
poison your whole life? 
She—It has not been poisoned. I am 
perfectly happy without love. I do not 
want to care for any man; they do not 
seem to me worth caring for, but there 
isn’t any poison about it. I have friends, 
and I like them very much as long as 
they do not care for me ; when they do, 
they turn into whited sepulchres. I did 
not know that there was anyone could be 
as faithful as you have. been, and to a 
dream! What a pity it seems; if you 
could be so true to a memory, what would 
you not have been to a living woman ? 
He—I tried my best to forget my 
dream, just at first. . 
She—But you were faithful to her ! 
He—Don’t—you hurt me. I am only 
a man, and I was very impatient of my 
suffering. But there was no balm in 
Gilead, no use kicking against the pricks, 
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“‘T HAVE JUST DONE WHAT I SAID A MAN COULD NOT DO.” 


either, so I faced the music and made up 
my mind that I had no need for love. 

She—And if you had only spoken! 
Do you think that she would have loved 
you very dearly? If so, don’t you sup- 
pose that she is sorry to have you waste 
your life for her, when she was another 
man’s wife, too, and only showed her 
heart when she was delirious and dying? 
Wouldn’t she want you to care for some 
one, not quite as much as you would 
have cared for her, of course, but enough 
to give you a happy life? 

He—And what about the other woman, 
for whom I would care less? How would 
she enjoy playing second fiddle all her 
life? Would a wife like to feel always 
that my best love was given to the dead, 
and, as you have just remarked, to a 
woman who wasn’t even my wife? 

She—Oh, that wouldn’t trouble her. 
Once your wife, a woman might bid defi- 
ance to all the old memories ; they would 
only make her determine to be more to 
you ; she would make love to you for- 
ever, vou see, and some day, to your sur- 
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prise, you would remember that you had 
quite and entirely forgotten—why, are 
you smiling at me? 

He—No, oh no, not at you, not the 
very least in the world ; I was only think- 
ing that it was a little beyond a man to 
‘remember that he had forgotten.’ It 
would be an easy thing for a woman, no 
doubt. Don’t spoil my sketch by frown- 


ing, but tell. me, why should you be 


faithful to your unworthy love, and yet 
counsel me to be false to my worthy one ? 

She—I! True to my love! What in 
the world do you mean? Iam not true 
to any love; I am disgusted with men, 
or indifferent, I should rather say; it 
was disgust only in the beginning. I 
can’t see that it is the same thing at all; 
and besides, I don’t want you to be false ; 
I admire and reverence your devotion, 
but it does seem to me a pity; you were 
so young, and you can never be quite 
sure that it was the best love of your life 
—the choice that you would have made 
in your maturer days. If love was so 
beautiful and holy a thing in those days, 
when you were only a boy, why should 
it not be much more so now ? 

He—I have at last found the woman 
who believes that the true proof of having 
been fond of a consort is the immediate 
marriage of the bereaved relict. 

She—You make me sorry that I have 
been talking to you, as I am not in the 
habit of talking to men. 

He (earnestly) —Don’t say that, please; 
I was only teasing you. I appreciate all 
you say, but it seems strange to me, that 
while you see so plainly what you call 
my wasted life, you should be blind to 
the folly of your own vow. How old were 
you when you fancied that you were in 
love? 

‘She—Fancied ! 

He—Yes, fancied. If you really loved 
the man, you would have forgiven his 
unfaithfulness to some one else; you 
would have helped him to free himself 
from his bonds ; you would not have left 
him to the other woman, that sounds like 
plagiary, doesn’t it? there’s but one 
‘other woman’ now-a-days. 

She (pensively)—Do you think Ellen 
ever really loved him ? 


He—tloved him! she didn’t even 
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know the meaning of the word—nor do 
you, my Vestal Virgin. How old did you 
Say you were then? 

She—Eighteen ; I didn’t say. 

He—Eighteen ! and at that mature age 
you took a nun’s vow upon yourself, 
because a man with a previous entangle- 
ment—oh, I know it was wrong, but men 
do wrong things sometimes without 
intending to—loved you, and probably 
cursed his entanglement when it lost him 
the great joy of your love. Whatahard 
thing a good woman is! No, a good 
girl—after all, Ellen was true to her 
kind—you are not even sorry for him! 
And yet, no wonder, for he was a fool. I 
beg your pardon, but he was, he had 
won you, and yet he let you go. If I 
had won the treasurer of your love ; if I 
knew that you cared for me, let it be 
ever so little, I'd hold you against the 
forces of hell and heaven both—I’d break 
any vow to keep you—strong language? 
not strong enough! You snow-drift, you 
icicle, and this is why you have never 
melted—this shadow of a thing—and I 
have watched and wondered all this year— 

She (sitting up suddenly and fixing 
great bewildered blue eyes upon him) 
—What in the world are you saying? 
What du you mean? 

He (letting the crayons fall and draw- 
ing close to her)—I mean that I have 
just done what I said that a man could 
not do ; I’ve remembered that I have for- 
gotten. You asked what I would be to 
a living woman. Let me show you, dear. 
Let me teach you that men are not all 
beasts—let me— 

She (growing pale)— What nonsense. 
Don’t be sosiliy; you are dreaming—I— 

He—Dreaming! oh, nc, I’m awake; 
but I have been dreaming for the past 
few years; I recant, I take back every- 
thing. 

She—What do you mean ? 

He—I have not lived out all my life. 
I have not bankrupted myself, I’ve plenty 
of funds left. Did I make any more rash 
assertions? if so, consider ther all 
unmade. 

She—Which do you mean, all you 
have said, or what you are saying now? 

He—Both. 

She—But— 
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He—And this still more—that I do 
want love, that I want your love. 

She—If you really and truly mean 
this, I’m very sorry. But you can’t 
mean it. You have known me two years 
and you never seemed to care for me, 
not a bit more than I did for you— 

He—I didn’t care-for you, at least, I 
suppose that I did, now; but I never 
knew it until to-day, until five minutes 
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ago. It has come to me like a flash— 
the knowledge of what you are to me. 
Don’t two negatives make an affirmative ? 
I seem to remember that rule back in the 
dark ages of my grammar days. Shall 
we out of our two loveless hearts— 

She—I knew that you were not in 
earnest. 

He—But I am; forgive me, my Vestal 
Virgin, and let me make you forget your 
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past as I shall—as I do—mine. Speak, 
dear, tell me— 

She—-There is nothing to tell you. 
You have heard my vow. 

He—Which you shall now unvow. I 
have taken your suggestions in regard to 
my life, take mine for yours. Honestly, 
dear, I do care for you very much ; can’t 
you manage to take a little interest in 
me? 

She—But I was so sure! 

He—So was I. Let — by Jove, there 
are those conf—I beg your pardon, the 
yacht is in. I didn’t see them land, they 
are shouting to me; they haven’t seen 
you yet. Just a word—you — 

She (trying to rise, but prevented from 
so doing by his hand)—I have nothing 
to say to you. I—let me go. No—no 
—how can I care for you. ; 


He—I will teach you now., Look up 


at me. You will need much teaching, 
dear; you care a little now! 

She (indignantly)—I do wot. How can 
you say such athing! Let me go this 
instant. 

He—Very well, you are free ; but you 
will say good-bye, for I shall leave 
to-night. No good-bye? but I may keep 
my sketch ? 

She (looking shyly at him as she rises) 
—Why, yes, if you care to. 

He—And I may use it, may paint you 
—as a Vestal Virgin—a calm, cold, 
lonely — 

She—I’m not worth painting, and you 
—you would be thinking always of the 
old love, and you— 


He—I thought you said that my 
wife could bid defiance to the old 
love? 

She—But I am not your wife. Are 
you sure, perfectly sure? 

He—Oh, no, entirely doubtful. Those 
people are coming very near! 

She—It is utterly absurd ! 

He—Yes. 

She—Is it ? 

He—You say so. 

She—Do you think so? 

He—No, | 

She—Well, it is and, oh, what would 
people say ? 

He—wWhat people? these that are 
coming? They are very near, shall I tell 
them ? 

She—Tell them what ? 

He—tThat I am to paint your picture 
as what? speak, dear. 

She (turning her back and waving to 
the returned yachters, not seeming to 
notice that he has secured the other 
hand)—What? oh, why, I thought you 
had selected a Vestal Virgin, hadn’t 
you? 

He—Who has unvowed herself ? 

She—How persistent men are! 

He—An unvowed vestal. 

She—Yes, yes, yes, anything you 
like! Take care, those people are not 
blind ! 

(Owing: to the close proximity of 
the returning yachters, the tableau must 
be omitted.) 


ate Woodbridge Michaelis. 

















A WAR OF ROSES. 


ITH the coming of April, the 
June-time of California, beauti- 
ful Santa Barbara crowns herself 

with roses; they run riot in her gardens, 
nod from trellis and balcony, and fall in 
cascades of bloom adown every wall. 
Other flowers, too, there are in profu- 
sion, and such as never grew save under 
tropic skies; callas unfurl their waxen 
buds by scores along the hedges, orange 
blossoms gleam like frozen stars amid the 
dark-green foliage, and the air is sweet 
with their perfume. 

On all the hills the poppy’s gol 
torch is flaming, and beyond the cit 
confines the lowlands stretch away 
rippling sea of verdure, flower-gemm 

Nature is now at her best, and w 
time more fitting for 2/7 Carnival 
Flores—what place so well chosen for its 
celebration as this quaint city by the sea? 

Santa Barbara has a charm all her own. 

The sleepy little pueblo, half Spanish, 
half American, lay dozing on the sunny 
slope between the mountains and the sea 
almost a century, ere the scream of the 
locomotive’s whistle echoed through her 
orange groves. Even now it is provin- 
cial in a way, although e/ Americano and 
his wealth have wrought great changes 
here, and the humble adobe dwellings 
are fast giving place to pretentious man- 
sions that lack the picturesqueness (and 


‘ inconveniences) of the former. 


Santa Barbara’s leisure class is com- 
posed largely of wealthy Easterners, who 
seek the shores of the Sunset Sea before 


‘the first snowflake falls, and there remain 


until summer’s green girdle again encir- 
cles the earth. Out of their abundance 
of both time and money they contribute 
generously to the enterprise, which was 
inaugurated many years ago, ‘‘ for sweet 
charity’s sake,’’ and which is growing in 
popularity from year to year. During 
the annual festival, when hundreds of 
tourists turn their steps hither, attracted 
by a spectacle than which none more 
beautiful or novel could well be con- 












ceived, the calm of the quiet spot is 
broken. The festivities are of several 
days’ duration, beginning with the floral 
procession and battle of flowers, the most 
striking feature of the pageant. A tour- 
nament is next in order, and this is suc- 
ceeded by a grand ball, at which the 
Spanish dances are danced en costume. 

But to return to the parade. The old 
gray monastery that crowns the hill at 
the rear of the village, looks down upon 


arches and floral devices 
4rm theeye; the blue and 


e and along the line of 
ds of spectators await the 
; e marshaled host. 

A burst of music, and the officer of 
the day appears, his coal-black steed 
caparisoned with crimson roses. It is 
the signal for cheers, and to the accom- 
paniment of hand-clapping and the wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs, the procession 
moves slowly up the broad avenue. 

Leading the way comes a gigantic 
float, on which ‘‘Za Reina de las Rosas’’ 
is thronged, in the heart of a great white 
rose; she guides a team of butterflies 
with reins of ribbon, and a tiny postilion 
in cupid guise holds the fairy span in 
check. 

Here is a party of Spanish peasants in 
their odd, cumbrously-fashioned market 
wagon, drawn by four snow-white mules, 
whose silken nettings of purple are hung 
with tinkling bells. A symphony in 
white and velvet, this; the wide, low 
bed of the wagon is carpeted with a 
woven mat. of violets—the clumsy tires 
are wreathed with them. 

The occupants of the vehicle, two 
bright-eyed _senoritas, _picturesquely 
attired, and a graceful youth in violet 
velvet jacket, broad somérero and slashed 
trousers, alternately pelt the spectators 
with cascarones and beguile them with 
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A FOUR-IN-HAND DRAG. 


the melodies of sunny Castile, strummed 
upon guitar and mandolins. 

An old-time stage-coach, symbolic of 
pioneer days, lumbers by filled with pas- 
sengers costumed quaintly. It is literally 
a bower of roses, fifty thousand of the 
fragrant blossoms having been used in its 
construction. 

A gallant knight, with poised lance, 
rides forth, his coat-of-mail, helmet and 
trusty shield-—even the trappings of his 
prancing steed—formed of marigolds. 
Then follows a float decorated in calla 
lilies and ferns, surmounted by a berib- 
boned May pole, around which merry 
children are dancing. 

The garnered products of the year, 
from the dainty buds of spring to 
autumn’s brilliant trophies, embellish an 
enormous van whereon are throned the 
four seasons. Four liveried outriders 
attend the van. Ah, yonder is the out- 
law, Robin Hood, at the head of his 
faithful band of retainers. He blows a 
mighty blast upon his hunting horn, and 
the merry men wheel into line—Friar 
Tuck bringing up the rear on an unruly 


mule, which he belabors with his wooden 
cross. 

A page from the Orient is a Japanese 
float, canopied in azure silk and deco- 
rated with cherry blossoms. Behind this 
pink-and-white screen, ‘‘all a-growing 
and a-blowing,’’ pretty Japanese maidens 
are brewing tea. A mammoth stage- 
coach, covered inside and out with gray 
Spanish moss, and hung with garlands 
of pink roses is peopled with a regiment 
of Brownies—the dude, the policeman, 
the jockey, the Hibernian—not one of 
the queer little fellows that Palmer Cox 
conjures up is lacking. 

And still they come. 

A downy-winged Cupid, all in white, 
with a quiver of carnations on his back, 
frolics in advance of a band of Francis- 
can monks, wearing the brown robes of 
their Order. 

Indian neophytes, such as gathered 
around the cross when it was raised on 
the hills of Santa Barbara by the Mission 
Fathers, years and years ago, follow 
slowly after. 

A bevy of human butterflies join the 
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IN THE TRIBUNE AND ALONG THE LINE OF MARCH THOUSANDS O 
THE COMING OF THE MARSHALED HOST. 
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cortége of the Summer Queen, whose 
chariot is an odorous mass of roses, many 
tinted, mingled with feathery sprays of 
wisteria. 

Private turnouts there are, galore. 

Aurora’s chariot is succeeded by that 
of ‘Phzbus—a conch-shell car of orange 
marigolds, drawn by two superb black 
horses with gilded hoofs. A Marguerite 
phaeton, accompanied by three outriders, 
whose horses are saddled and bridled 
with the ‘‘ rare, pale flower ;’’ a four-in- 
hand drag, decked in the yellow blos- 








A WAR OF ROSES. 


A rose, flung by a Spanish cadadllero, 
is answered by a volley from the tribune, 
and the battle has begun. 

Thick and fast fly the sweet missiles, 
amid the merry laughter of besieged and 
besiegers. 

At the right of the judges’ stand a 
party of fair sharp-shooters, with a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible supply of ammuni- 
tion at command, are storming every- 
thing in sight. Little do they dream of 
approaching danger. Suddenly the hull 
of a man-o’-war looms up before them, 








A SPANISH MARKET WAGON. 


soms of the wild mustard ; a tandem out- 
fit—an exquisite conceit in calla lilies— 
these are but a small part of the hand- 
some equipages that pass and repass the 
judges’ stand. 

With a final crash the music stops. 

There is renewed activity among the 
flower sellers, who have been plying a 
brisk trade in and about the tribune; 
wherever a beckoning hand is raised, there 
swarm the venders of the fragrant wares. 

Presently a bugle note sounds clear 
and high. 


manned by jolly tars in spotless duck. 
It is the ‘*‘ Monitor,’’ or rather a repre- 
sentation of that war-ship famed in his- 
tory, From keel to guard-rail the hull 
is of callas ; Duchess roses form the turret, 
and violets are massed upon the railing. 

A broadside of pink rose buds from 
the Monitor, and the enemy is put to 
flight, while the gallant ship goes on its 
way to further conquest. ‘The stately 
Colonial coach of George Washington 
passes by, covered with roses, and such 
roses! Great bunches of velvety bloom, 

















THE MEDLEY 


with glowing golden hearts. The pos- 
tilions wearing powdered wigs, are hab- 
ited in black and yellow livery; the 
very ribbons that hold the restive horses 
in check are of yellow satin. 

Think you the sedate Washington and 
his winsome wife, Martha, are exempt 
from the floral fusillade? Not so; as- 
sailed from every side they can but 
defend themselves, which they do right 
vigorously. 

Thus is presented the spectacle of 
‘‘The Father of his Country,’’ with 
cocked hat awry, returning his assailants’ 
fire, shot for shot, with telling effect ; 
while the nimble Martha, no wise ham- 
pered by the dignity of her position, 
spreads her voluminous skirts to receive 
the stray missiles that fall into the car- 
riage. 

Now and again the procession halts, 
while an equipage leaves the ranks at a 
summons from the judges’ stand. Then 
the line of march is resumed, the victors 
flying a prize pennant and proudly lead- 
ing the way. 

As the fun waxes fast and furious the 
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bands strike up with redoubled energy. 
The knights and ladies, squires, goblins, 
monks, fairies, and other maskers rise to 
the occasions, and decorations are 
despoiled for lack of ammunition with 
which to return the steady fire from the 
tribune. 

‘¢ Forward, and no surrender !’’ is the 
word, and the cavalcade keeps on its 
course, the horses treading a bed of 
flowers, fetlock deep. 

At length the merrymakers, one by 
one, drop from the line, weary, dishev- 
elled, sated with sport, while the people 
file out of the tribune and wend their 
way homeward through crowded streets. 

The sun hangs low in the west ere the 
last rose is thrown. 

‘‘From Anapamu to Arellaga,’’ the 
course is a battlefield, heaped with relics 
of the fray. 

The tribune stands deserted. 

The pennants, flapping idly in the 
soft air, the crushed and dying flowers, 
strewn underfoot, alone bear witness that 
here has been waged a War of Roses. 

J. Torrey Connor. 


OF THE SEA. 


IST the laugh of the sea 

As it rings on the rocky beaches ! 
Waters awild with glee 

That speak in a thousand speeches ! 
List the laugh of the sea! 


Mark the moan of the sea 

As it sobs on the stony beaches 
What can its sorrow be? 

What the boon it beseeches ? 
Mark the moan of the sea! 


Hark the fear of the sea 

As it shrieks on the shuddering beaches! 
Why does it seek to flee 

From its own mysterious reaches ? 


Hark, the fear of the sea! 


Hear the song of the sea 

As it sings on the sandy beaches— 
Passionate notes and free— 

Ah, the joy that it teaches ! 
Hear the song of the sea! 


Robertus D. Love. 











SNUBBED. 


To-night at a dance, I received frcm the table, 


A favor of satin—*‘ Tour jours J’ amais”? it’s label— 





And I’m wondering, turning it o’er in my hands, 

a If a dreamy-eyed girl, in some far distant lands, 
Shaped its delicate beauty, ’mid working-room’s glare ; 

Or beyond Paris—say in the province of Yere, 

In a tumbling old chateau, indeed, might be true— 

A Duchess invented this trinket of blue. 

Nay, perhaps a young Queen (had the Orleans thrived), 

While living, perdu, in sad ennui, contrived— 

Dreaming oft of past dances—this intricate favor. 

Of what else could she think, writing ‘‘ Always or Never ?”’ 

Spoke the favor—*‘ Your illusions I regret to destroy, 

But my maker, in Pearl street—a freckle-faced boy— 

Remarked, as he flattened me out on his knee, 


“* Say, whatever's the sense of this ‘ Tour jours J’ amais ?’”’ 


Mignon Villars. 
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THE LIGHT OF RAINBOW ALLEY. 


HY it was called Rainbow Alley, 
nobody seemed to know. The 
houses were tall and tottering and 

the little space between the buildings 
which constituted the ‘‘alley’’ was so 
narrow that it is hardly possible that a real 
country rainbow had ever dared to enter 
such an unpromising locality. Stretching 
across the alley, from house to house, at 
irregular intervals, were various clothes 
lines, often decked in all the colors of the 
rainbow and belonging to some well-to-do 
family and a poor laundress. The clothes 
line usually belonged to the poor laun- 
dress, and the garments on it to the well- 
to-do family. Perhaps the alley derived 
its name from the varied articles waving 
from the lines above it. At any rate, it 
was a very unpleasant place in which to 
live. The air was impure, the houses old 
and wretched, the doorways crowded 
with untidy’ women, and, worst of all, 
the streets fairly swarming with uncared 
for, and often unloved, children. 

An interested group of these children 
were gathered round a little girl near one 
of the doorways. Her dress, although 


patched with all sorts and colors of - 


cloth, was as clean as soap and water 
could make it. Her bright, golden hair, 
in spite of the obstinate little ringlets 
slipping out from it, was bound neatly 
on her head with an old faded brown 
ribbon. The dirty and untidy children 
looked upon her as some sort of a fairy ; 
they had never seen such a girl in Rain- 
bow Alley before. 

‘¢Where’d you come from?’’ asked 
Becky Brown, as she eyed the new-comer. 

‘‘From Virginia,’’ answered Marie, 
the new-comer. 

‘¢ Where’d you live there ?’’ continued 
the questioner. 
. **In a great, large house with trees all 
around it, and everything nice,’’ said 
Marie. 

‘¢ Whew !”’ exclaimed a dozen of the 
children at once. 

«I'd have stayed if I’d been you,”’ 
xemarked Beckey. 


‘‘Father had 
explained Marie. 

‘«Ts that man that drinks all the time 
your dad?’’ asked another interested 
one. 

‘< Yes,’’ answered Marie, as her head 
drooped. ‘* But he didn’t use to doso,’’ 
she continued, anxious to defend her 
father. ‘*‘ When my mamma wasalive he 
was so nice and good. Mamma died and 
papa kept talking about ‘horses’ and 
‘winners,’ and such things, and he 
wasn’t like he used to be, and we had to 
move away from the lovely place where 
we lived. _He’s awful good when he’s 
like he used to be,’’ she added. 

These simple facts seemed like a fairy 
tale to those poor, half-starved children. 

‘‘Well, if you don’t think yourself 
too fine for us, we’re glad you’ ve come,”’ 
said Beckey, and thus extended to the 
new-comer the hospitalities of Rainbow 
Alley. 

Marie soon left the children in the 
door-way and climbed up, up the rickety 
old stairs to a little dark fourth-story 
room. Dingy as it was, her babyish 
hands had already made it into an almost 
entriely different place from the dirty 
room which it formerly was. The floor 
was clean (a miracle in Rainbow Alley) 
and the one poor window admitted all the 
light and sunshine that could manage to 
crowd through the narrow cracked panes 
of glass. 

Marie went to the window and looked 
out. All was the same: dingy streets, 
dirty children, and only a tiny speck of 
blue sky above it all. She looked over 
the opposite row of ‘‘ flats,’” which hap- 
pened to be only three stories high, and 
O, joy! far up on somebody’s window- 
sill was a box of flowers. Not a box of 
flowers arranged and selected by a 
florist, but an old soap-box filled with 
dirt, in which some early asters and phlox 
had been planted. Marie watched the 
box with perfect joy. The bright red 
blossoms of the phlox, and the snow- 
like stars of the asters opened a new 


to come away,’’ 
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world to her. She thought of the old 
home in Virginia, where great beds of 
beautiful flowers dotted the lawn, of her 
own pretty mamma, and all the thousand 
and one things that had made her child- 
ish days so dear to her. _The present 
life, with a father who had squandered 
his money and brought her to such 
wretched surroundings, was made more 
vivid by the brief glimpse of the other 
and better life. 

Marie did not understand it all, for 
she was only a child; but her little heart 
ached with keenest sorrow, and, after 
waiting far into the night for the return 
of her father, she cried herself to sleep. 

Her advent, as a resident of Rainbow 
Alley, caused quite a sensation amongst 
the idle people that constituted the major 
portion of its population. They dis- 
liked anybody who was superior to them 
in neatness or respectability, and at first 
they agreed to ignore Marie socially. 
That wouldn’t have been a very bad thing 
for Marie, but it would have been some- 
what hard on themselves. After a while, 
however, they found that she was worthy 
of recognition, and they accordingly 
gave it to her. 

From that time new life seemed to 
have been breathed into Rainbow Alley. 
To be sure, the houses did not trans- 
form themselves into palaces, or the 
people into saints; but a steady, whole- 
some improvement began to manifest 
itself throughout that abode of poverty 
and neglect. A mother’s heart is about 
the same the world over, and when those 
of Rainbow Alley saw a girl of nine 
years, with a drunken father, always 
arrayed in a clean dress, with her hair 
combed and hands and face clean, some- 
thing prompted them to dry and put 
their own children into the same con- 
dition. 

And when one of these same mothers 
happened to go into Marie’s little room 
and saw how clean and neat it was, 
something akin to housewifely interest 
was awakened in her. She told the 
other women, as they congregated in 
the doorways and the alley, how she 
had found things in Marie’s room. After 
that, several brooms that had been used 
mostly to club the children with and 
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throw at the dogs, were brought into 
active and legitimate use again. 

All of these little things, requiring 
considerable effort on the part of the 
women, made very little difference in 
the general appearance of the place, and 
an outsider would have thought it the 
most wretched of places—as indeed it 
was. 

Marie worked on in her little room 
often, perhaps, with a sigh for the dear 
old home and the pretty mamma that 
had left it. 

Marie was queen of the alley. Old 
and young had learned to love her ; and 
while she seemed to be one of them, yet 
she was not. She was always a little 
lady: always Marie. 

When July came with its pitiless heat, 
Marie’s head seemed to droop. She did 
not complain, but one by one the rough 
neighbors noticed it, and understood 
that Marie was too frail a thing for the 
life she was living. The alley seemed 
like a long oven through which no 
refreshing breeze swept, or no hint of 
now glorious July was in the country, 
ever came. Marie grew weaker every 
day ; her little hands were almost trans- 
parent ; she longed for a breath of pure 
wholesome air, and her dark brown eyes 
never lost their wistful look. 

Everybody was as kind as they could 
Women who had never been known 
to do such a thing before, kept her little 
room in perfect order for her. 

Meanwhile, the box of asters and phlox 
in the nearby window-ledge had blos- 
somed into a perfect bower of beauty. 
At least it appeared so to Marie. She 
called them her flowers, and watched 
them almost constantly from her window. 
When she grew so weak that her little 
limbs refused to carry her, kind hands 
propped her up in an old chair in front 
of the window, where she could view 
the precious box. 


“<If I could just have one,’’ she con- 


fided to Beckey, ‘‘ I’d be happy.’’ 

‘<If I could steal it for you, I would,”’ 
said kindly-disposed Beckey. 

‘©Qh!’’ exclaimed Marie, ‘‘I couldn’t 
have you do that; that’s wrong.”’ 

‘< It’s common enough ’round here,’’ 
said Beckey. 
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‘¢Never mind,’’ said Marie, brushing 
away a tear, ‘I'll be happy watching 
them from the window; but I do wish 
they were a little nearer, so I could smell 
them just once.’’ 

All color gradually left the once rosy 
cheeks during the hot, succeeding days. 
She had ceased to try to walk, and even 
the women of the alley knew that the 
hot, impure air of the place was slowly 
robbing her of life. 

Marie was all alone, propped up in her 
chair, intently watching the box of 
flowers. 

“‘See! The lady’s going to water 
them !’’ she cried, as a young woman 
bent over the box. 

Then something bright flashed in the 
sun, and the red and white blossoms 
were cut, one by one, until not a flower 
remained. 

‘‘QOh, lady, lady,’’ sobbed Marie, as 
she stretched her thin, white arms out 
towards the denuded box; but no lady 
heard her cry. 

‘¢T can’t stand it now, I can’t, I 
can’t,’’ she sobbed. ‘‘ They’re gone, 
my pretty flowers, oh, dear, oh, dear!’’ 
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The little head drooped lower and 
lower, and the weak childish voice grew 
fainter. 

‘*See, see, Marie!’’ cried Beckey, 
springing into the room. ‘‘I went and 
told the lady all about you, and she gave 
*em to me for you. O, Marie!”’ 

Marie’s eyes were closed, but her thin 
lips moved. 

‘¢And here’s some forget-me-nots, 
mamma,’’ she was saying. ‘‘ Take them, 
please, and pin them in your hair. . . . 
Sam’s got the horses ready, papa, and 
we'd better go.’’ 

Her mind wandered over the happy 
scenes of the past. They lifted her to 
her little bed, and all night long watched 
over her. When the first tints of morn- 
ing ushered in another day of heat and 
suffering, her soul, pure as the petals of 
a spotless lily growing out of the mire, 
passed out of Rainbow Alley and into 
the keeping of her God. 

When they carried down the little 
wooden box that contained the little 
body, upon its top rested a bunch of 
faded asters and phlox. 

Clifford Trembly. 


A CRAVEN. 


SAID to my soul some time ago when I had sinned, 


‘I’m tired of life; are you?’’ . 


. “Tam,”’ he said, and grinned. 


‘¢ Come, then,’’ said I, ‘‘ be brave and die.”’ 
He looked me coldly in the eye. 


Melville Philips. 
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WOULDN'T have believed it! I 
can- scarcely now believe the evi- 
dence of my own eyes! 

Blacksmith Bennett felt aggrieved and 
enraged. 

‘«T have trusted that man like my own 
brother, and only last week I raised his 
wages, and here he is creeping back to 
my shop at night to rob me!”’ 

He applied his eyes once more to the 
crack in the wooden shutter of the shed 
room used for the storage of coal. The 
fact was too plain to be disputed, his 
trusted employé, his right-hand man for 
years, was stealing that coal. Boss Ben- 
nett was prosperous, .as a man who runs 
an extensive blacksmith, carriage repair- 
ing, and horse-shoeing establishment 
early and late should be. But his ene- 
mies called him stingy, while even his 
best friends were obliged to concede that 
he was ‘‘a little near.’’ It was owing 
to this regard for small things, perhaps, 
that he had of late noticed a trifling but 
steady diminution in his coal pile. A 
mite that few men would have observed. 
To-night, without saying a word to any- 
one, he had stolen back to watch. He 
had not long to wait, he had seen the 
door open with a key and the thief 
enter, pulling a small hand-cart after 
him. The door closed, he struck a 
match, lit the lantern, and Bennett look- 
ing eagerly and. angrily to behold the 
intruder almost cried out as the rays fell 


full on the familiar features of Bob Mor- 


rison. He would have hardly been 
more surprised if he had discovered his 
own son robbing him. It was a trifle, 
of course, but it was the principle, or, 
rather lack of principle, in the act, that 
angered him. If this man would stoop 
to mean pilfering he would do worse. 
Bennett called it pilfering, but he re- 
flected, sorely, that coal was higher 
priced that winter than it had been for 
years. Besides, Bob was often left in 
charge of the shop for days at a time; 
what was to prevent him from pocketing 
half the money received for work ? 
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WINTER FUEL. 


Rage took possession of Bennett, he 
could, with difficulty, refrain from rush- 
ing in and collaring this ungrateful and 
dishonest employé right there. But Ben- 
nett was a deliberate man, he restrained 
his wrath determined to get all the evi- 
dence necessary to make an example of 
Morrison as a warning to others. 

It was an open pleasing countenance 
that the rays of the lantern fell upon. 
It had a downcast look just now. The 
light, brown hair was thin, and too early 
streaked with gray; the broad forehead 
was seamed and careworn; the hands 
that were carefully loading the cart with 
confiscated coal were scarred and knotty 
with work. Bob Morrison was no 
shirk ; his employer did him the justice 
to admit that, even in the midst of his 
anger. He remembered, even now, how 
just before Bob had that long spell of 
typhoid fever in the spring, he persisted 
in coming to work every day, although 
he could hardly stand. And one’ day 
he gave that up and fell at the forge. 
For many days they thought he would 
die. No, Bob was no shirk, but he was a 
thief! Bennett’s anger boiled up again, 
all the more hotly because of a dreadful 
question that rose and would not down. 
How would he ever get along without 
him? He was always ready to tackle 
hard jobs, so cheerful, so trusty! No, 
not that last, and fury took possession 
of Bennett as he thought how he had 
been duped. The cart was loaded, Bob 
Morrison straightened up and cast his 
blue eyes—how honest and kindly they 
seemed—around the room. If his em- 
ployer had been less angry he would have 
smiled to see the care with which he 
hung up a tool that some careless work- 
man had left on the floor. Bob always 
was that way, as particular and careful 
in caring for his employer’s interests as 
if they were his own. Just before he 
put out the light Bob took an old, torn 
+handkerchief from his pocket and wiped 
his brow, breathing a long, long quiver- 
ing sigh as he did so. Bennett noticed 
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a white paper fall to the ground, but 
Bob evidently did not see it as he imme- 
diately departed with his booty, care- 
fully closing the door after him. Wait- 
ing until he was out of hearing Bennett 
unlocked the door, secured the paper, 
and without pausing to read it, followed. 

“‘TIt may be farther evidence against 
the rascal !’’ he muttered, angrily, ‘‘ now 
to see where he puts the stolen stuff, and 
I’ll have him arrested before to-morrow 
noon !’’ 

He did not need to follow his man 
far. Bob’s home was on the river bank, 
near the shop, in an isolated cottage, so 
tumble-down and small that Bennett had 
often wondered, in an amused way, 
where Bob stowed away his family—him- 
self, Mrs. Bob, and seven children, 
therein. The place was lonely, and the 
culprit and detective met no one. Stand- 
ing in a dark angle of the house, Bennett 
saw Bob deposit his cart in the crazy 
coal-shed, and, with a slow, heavy step, 
pass into the house. 

‘< Now I’ve got you, my fine friend !’’ 
foamed Bennett, giving full sway to his 
rage. ‘*I’ll havea surprise in store for 
you to-morrow when I march a blue-coat 
in to arrest you! You'll find I’m not 
quite the fool you take me to be. I'll 
find how many jobs you have done in 
my shop and pocketed the pay for, and 
you shall wear stripes for every one of 
them! Oh, I’ll make an example of 
you, my man! I wonder how many 
of those precious boys of yours you are 
training to the same business? I'll take 
a look at your school !’’ 

Stepping around to a small side window 
from which a dim light shone, he peeped 
in, standing back in the shadow that he 
might not be seen. The room was 
almost bare of furniture. There was no 
carpet, only a cook-stove, a table, a few 
wooden chairs and a bed. A fragile- 
appearing boy was studying by the light 
of the lamp. On the other side of the 
table sat the mother, pale and careworn, 
mending a pile of very clean but very 
ragged little clothes.. Her foot was 


gently jogging the cradle, where laid a 
rosy, sleeping baby. The rest of the 
children were evidently in the one other 
room, in bed, all but ten-year-old Marcia, 
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Bob’s only girl, the light of his eyes. 
She used to bring Bob’s dinner to the 
shop, but for a long time past she had 
not come. Bennett had not thought to 
inquire after her. She was lying in 
Bob’s arms, so frail, so transparent, 
almost, that a wave of pity crept over 
the watcher in spite of his wrath. The 
child looked as if marked with death, 
and how Bob adored her! He showed 
it even now, in his wistful, yearning 
look, as he lreld her close. What a 
stuffy house, hot and shadeless in the 
summer, bleak and cheerless in the 
winter, forasick child! Bennett remem- 
bered that Bob had once told him that 
he paid ten dollars per month rent for 
this place. Bob’s wages were twelve 
dollars per week; quite a hole in a 
month’s pay. 

‘¢ Bob,’’ the watcher heard the tired 
mother say, raising her head from the 
work a moment, ‘‘did you manage to 
get the tonic the doctor prescribed for 
Marcia ?”’ 

Bob did not look at his wife as he 
answered, in a low tone: 

«¢ ]—I did not raise the money to-day, 
Milly ; I will get it to-morrow.’’ 

The mother sighed, then resumed her 
work. 

‘Did you eat anything to-day, pet ?’’ 
asked Bob, in that low, unnatural tone. 

‘IT couldn’t,’’ fretted the child, piti- 
fully. ‘‘I want fruit so bad, and mamma 
says it is so expensive; if I could only 
have some pineapple !’’ 

The watcher saw tears in his employé’s 
eyes. 

‘« Never mind, darling, you shall have 
some to-morrow !”’ 

A small basket of potatoes stood near 
the stove. 

“« Potatoes are $1.25 a bushel,’’ mut- 
tered the outside observer, ‘‘ how long will 
a bushel of them last a family of nine?’”’ 

He had almost forgotten why he came 
and this thought was entirely irrelevant. 

‘«Say, Papa !’’ exclaimed the boy, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ teacher says that I must have a 
whole new set of books when I’m pro- 
moted! And, say, Pa, can’t I have a 
new pair of pants? These have been 
patched all over, and the boys laugh at 
me!” 
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‘¢ Hush, dear !’’ interposed the mother, 
gently, ‘‘ poor Papa has not got much 
money now. Dear,’’ she adaed, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘‘I don’t like to tell you, but 
Doctor Hill said to-day that he would 
not call again until he got some payment 
on the other bill. What shall we do if 
Marcia has another sinking spell, as she 
has so often? He is the only one that 
knows what to do for her.’’ 

Bob rose hastily, laid Marcia on the 
bed, and left the room and the house. 
The solitary watcher heard him groan, 
convulsively, as he closed the door 
behind him : 

‘*M: God! What is to become of us?’’ 

Bennett went home. By the bright 
light in his own pleasant sitting-room, 
with his cheerful wife and merry children 
around him, he read the bit of paper that 
had fallen from Bob Morrison’s pocket. 

‘¢ Robert Morrison to Dr. A. P. Hill, 
debtor: For medical attendance — 31 
calls at $2—$62; medicine, $10; total, 
$72. Please remit immediately.’’ 

Bob’s bill for last spring’s illness. 
Seventy-two dollars is quite a pile to be 
saved from twelve dollars per week, with 
a family of nine. Bennett wondered 
casually what Marcia’s medical attend- 
ance cost. 

* * * * * 

‘¢ Morrison, I want to speak with yo 
a moment.’’ ; 

Bob started at the cold, stern tone of 
his employer, glanced from the blazing 
forge into Bennett’s face, then setting his 
lips tight, followed him into that same 
shed-room where the coal was stored. 

‘¢ Morrison, I have discovered that I 
am being robbed !’’ 

A strangely apathetic look came over 
Bob’s weather-beaten face. 

‘Yes ?”” 

His employer looked at him keenly. 

‘¢ And by a man that I trusted as my 
wn brother !’’ 

The nervous hand was brushed over 
lips feverishly dry, then it dropped to his 
side heavily. 

‘¢By you, Bob!”’ 

Bob sank down on an upturned box; 
he leaned his elbows on his knees, and 
with his chin in his hands, stared straight 
at the cindery ground.. 


BOB'S WINTER FUEL. 


“¢ You have found me out ; I knew you 
would, sometime ; I am glad you have.”’ 

He did not move; his voice sounded 
dull and far away. 

‘<I did not suspect you of such little- 
ness, Bob !”’ 

A dusky crimson rushed over the 
swarthy face, then passed, leaving it 
ashey white. , 

‘‘Have you ever taken anything else 
from me?’’ 

‘*No.’’ Dully he answered, with eyes 
staring straight at the cinders, but Ben- 
nett believed him. 

‘<I followed you last night, Bob; I 
saw where you stored your stolen stuff. 
It was a little thing, but as an example I 
wished to get evidence for your arrest 
and punishment.’’ 

The immovable figure sat stonily, but 
a dry, mirthless laugh parted the pallid 
lips. 

“‘T am glad it has come. Nothing 
more could happen, only my wife and 
children will know me as a sneak thief. 
That is all,’’"—a strong shudder passed 
over him—‘‘ But the burden was heavy ; 
I am tired !’’ 

So dull and monotonous his tones, so 
moveless the gaze, fixed on the cinders, 
he might have been talking of them for 
all the interest he exhibited. 

‘¢T am tired! One gets so sometimes, 
after one works so many years. It’s 
hard to live, nine of us, on what one pair 
of hands can earn. I have six boys— 
you know growing boys needs so much !’’ 
a half apologetic tone varied his voice an 
instant, but it drifted back into its own 
dull monotony. ‘‘ They need books and 
food and clothing—they need it, you 
know, and it’s hard for them to not 
appear as well as their schoolmates, poor 
chaps! The mother does what she can, 
but her life is a hard one—you see it 
takes so much work and planning to keep 
ahome. I don’t like to see her wearing 
out her life so; it would be pleasant to 
see her have books and music, and a rest 
once in a while like other women. She 
loves music so! but two dollars a day 
does not go far. Why, three meals of 


bread, and butter and potatoes alone, for 
nine cost almost that, and there is the 
He drew figures with the toe of 


rent.’’ 
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his boo. 1n the cinders. It seemed as if 
this lifeless talk must be of someone else, 
it was so cold and indifferent. ‘‘ Marcia, 
my girl, is like her mother used to be. 
She loves music and books and pretty 
things, but she can’t have them. It’s 
hard for her, too, because she would be so 
happy with just a few of the pretty things 
other girls have. It is unfortunate, but 
one can’t help having these tastes born 
into her, Isuppose. Marcia always was a 
dainty little thing. We might live and 
keep a roof over our heads if it wasn’t 
for sickness. I’ve always worked and 
tried to do right—that is—’’ he moistened 
his dry lips—‘‘ until—but, somehow, I 
never could get ahead. One gets dis- 
couraged, sometimes, working early and 
late, saving and scrimping with not a 
cent to spare for a holiday, or an extra 
nice thing, and not a cent saving for old 
age or to give the children an easier time 
or a start in life.”’ 

He drew his rough hand over his 
seamed brow, thoughtfully. He was 
patiently repeating thoughts that, for 
years, hammering at the forge, or tramp- 
ing home at night, with aching bones 
and weary muscles, had haunted him un- 
bidden. ? 

‘* But sickness came. I was down seven 
weeks, you know ; and I don’t know how 
Milly kept the youngsters alive. Then 
there was the doctor’s bill, and the rent 
got back; next come Marcia’s sickness. 
I’m foolish over that girl, but I can’t 
help it. She has always been frail, and I 
love her so! And then, she has always 
needed so many things I couldn’t get. 
It seems she has always been cheated, 
somehow. Once she cried in her fever 
for lemons, and I had just twenty cents 
and we were out of fuel—there must be a 
fire for the baby—Marcia could not wait, 
she was burning with thirst, I bought the 
lemons—and there was this coal, I took it. 
She needed medicine; I could not get 
both, I took more fuel. It saved onlya 
few cents, but it meant life to my little 
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one. I meant to pay you if I could—’’ 

‘‘ For God’s sake, Bob, stop !’’ 

Bob looked up in dull surprise. 
‘«Why, Bennett !’’ 

There were tears on the old man’s 
cheeks and a queer break in his voice. 
He grasped Bob’s rough hand in his. 

‘«T am the thief, Bob, more than you ! 
Merciful heavens! Suppose it was my 
Daisy, sick, and crying for a cold drink ! 
Hush, Bob, nota word! You have not 
been honest, neither have I. Only last 
week when I gave you that miserable 
little raise in your wages, I hugged my- 
self to think that you didn’t ask more, 
for I knew you was worth more to me. 
Yes, I stole your time and your work by 
cheating you out of your just dues. 
Employers do that way, and call it legit- 
imate business dealing. I see now that 
it is just as much dishonesty as some 
things called by harder names. Bob, 
your wages will be eighteen dollars after 
this, and more when I can afford it., And, 
Bob, I will see Doc. Hill and go security 
for that bill.’’ 

Bob stared stupidly, then he rose, and 
a gleam of light came over his face. 

“‘ You do this after—’’ 

‘« Never mention that again, Bob Mor- 
rison! I have seen how another wise, 
honest man can be driven to desperation. 
Go home, now, and rest up the rest of 
the day. And Bob, I’m a little late in 
remembering, but I recall now, that that 
boy of yours is named after me. Tell 
him I'll take the buying of those books 
and that new suit of clothes on myself. 
Go, now, and we’ll both start new 
to-morrow.”’ 

Bob Morrison took two steps away, 
hesitated, came back, and wrung Ben- 
nett’s hand. He made several efforts to 
speak and when he succeeded he was sob- 
bing like a little child. . 

‘« You shall never have cause to doubt 
me again,’’ he said. 

And his words proved true. 

Edna C. Jikson. 


























FINIS CORONAT OPUS. 


BY ELIZABETH H. TOBEY. 


As sponge upon the erring figures on a slate, 
So life effaces self, and with strong gasp of suffering, 
Man, the child, renews the task, striving for truer touch. 


Great Teacher, stand Thou by, and with divinest skill, 
Endow the brain, encourage heart, 

Until the work we have wrought seem perfected to Thee, 
And Thou smile approval ! 


Even then, like breath of Thine, ° 

That commendation shall. yet again blot out the self, 

And with eager effort, we reach for still more to do, to bear. 

Thy pupils we, contented never, while Thy problems are unsolved.. 


Abstruse the task, and difficult, but Thy presence cheers. 

Thy mind illumes. Thy word creates our power. 

And not until the Christ, the great Example, be proven in our lives, 
Shall all Thy will be done. _ 




















MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF EUROPE, 


S THE skillful musician at intervals 
introduces discord to clear the air 
of harmony and prepare the way 

for some new melody, so to clear the way 
for the grand opera of Paris, I propose 
the most horrible discord in Europe—the 
donkey’s bray, that rose industriously 
every morning on the air of 
Rue Lafiette, and in a twin- 


black-coated appearance, while above and 
around the audience ranges in vast army 
lines across. ‘The orchestra numbers up 
seventy-five big-bodied, bump-headed 
musicians, and their dark, Celtic hair is 
brushed pompadourly over their heads. 
Two hundred more mighty singing men 





kling put to flight all the 
harmonies in France. ~ 

On the broad boulevard 
that reaches from Place de 
la Concorde to Place de la 
Republique, not far from the 
Madeleine, the Grand Opera 
House of Paris, shouldering 
up with Atlantean propor- 
tions, rises like a huge me- 
gatherium above its sur- 
roundings. 

Its columnar and roofy 
grandeur rather dominates 
the central city, and in the 
very midst of opulence and 
splendor yet throws an air 
of majesty upon all around. 
The stranger is arrested by 
its unique magnificence, and 
falls upon his face and 
adores it. 

It is the very evening of 
the opera as we enter the 
grand vestibule, passing with 
awe four giant guards, and 
ascend the royal stairways 
fit for the passage of the 
gods. Everywhere elegance, 
harmony, spaciousness, mar- 
ble, alabaster and statuary, 
with figured bas-reliefs, and harps, and 
wreaths, and all manner of other cun- 
ning in light, creamy colors; the whole 
lit up, great Jupiter, by lightning! 
An immense auditorium is before us, 
through which our eyes go out as if they 
would never return ; fourgalleries, mon- 
ster ellipses, wind their vast orbit arms 
around it. Far down, the parquette, 
reserved for gentlemen, presents a manly, 
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THE CATHEDRAL, BONN, 


and women are massed in harmony 
behind the stage. Several loud, elephant 
raps have called to order; the opera is 
‘¢ Faust ;’’ bright, gay, satanic. R 
Alas! how we are ‘‘ born to trouble as 
the sparks fly upward !’’ A noisy family 
in the very next box, by their loud chat- 
ter, disturb our American union and dis- 
turb their own British empire. J resolved 
to make an example of that family, and 
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at the fortieth word out of their mouths, 
I determined to report them to ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam.’’ Uncle will take what action he 
may, but I shall see if he will permit a 
member of his family in a foreign land 
to be thrown into a tantrum by the ill- 
bred jabbering of four vulgar folk. For 
all this, we have a spirited opera, a trifle 
noisy, perhaps—tkanks to the family, but 
more to the orchestra—whose play is 
unchecked and strident; but I forgive 


MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF EUROPE. 


street near the Luxemburg, Charles Lar- 
nier, barber and musician, author of 
‘Forty Lessons on the Violin.’’ He 
cuts hair for a picayune, then proudly 
shows a piece of music with his portrait 
engraved upon the front; he is a happy 
man. 

At the celebrated church, Saint Sul- 
pice, we see a typical Sunday service ; 
lights, incense, white-robed acolytes, 
upholstered priests, the passing of the 

host; the bells sending 








CATHEDRAL OF ST. GUDULE, 


them, for now and then their swelling 
climaxes are grand. The finale was a 
well-wrought contest of sound, orchestra 
and chorus vying together, and all but 
coming to blows in a sweet strife of har- 
mony. While we take a musical rest 
here, let us note that the opera in Paris 
receives from the government an annual 
subsidy of 800,000 francs—$160,000. 
French artistic life, at a pinch, runs 
into diverse channels. I find on a side 





BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


their solemn peals through 
the service, the music puls- 
ing out in tumultuous 
waves. The grand old edi- 
fice, itself solemn and im- 
posing, rises majestic over 
all. Again, the chorus of 
voices fills the house, re- 
verberates among the arches 
and rolls down the pillared 
aisles. Heaven’s light beam- 
ing in, brightens and softens 
the sacred scene. An old 
woman with a slow mean- 
dering step gathers in the 
Peter’s pence for the rush- 
seated chairs; of two cents 
a chair this will hardly buy 
her viaticum. The heavy 
doors swing open and close 
at last upon a few priests 
and acolytes. The audience 
wastes away and scatters out 
over the Latin quarter and 
beyond the Seine. If the 
French are scarcely a mu- 
sical people, the Swiss 
hardly ‘‘know music from 
a cabbage leaf ;’’ why, to 
hear music in Switzerland, 
we have to pull each other’s 
ears. Cow-bells, ranging 
from a pint to a peck measure of 
metal make a jangle, dear to the hearts 
of the mountaineers, and a wild howl- 
ing or leaping of the voice from the 
lower to the upper vocal register, called 
‘*yodeling,’’ is the style of song most 
common to the Alps. We saw among 
the lake dwelling remains in Zurich, 
rattle-boxes that once quieted the baby 
cries of the lake dwellers, as also rusty 
harps, representative of the Roman 
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occupation of Switzerland. Organ 
grinding in the cathedrals as at Lucerne 
and Freiburgh, at one franc per person, 
would seem at least to give a pretty reve- 
nue. In Lucerne, the cathedral organ, 
wiry and worn, yet displayed the won- 
derful accoustics of the church, which 
was-rather itself the organ, played upon 
by the little trap under the eaves. I 
recall the Kiirsall concert at pretty Inter- 
lacher, and can’t forget the waiting girls 
in their bright and charming Bernese 
costume, and how the mountains, acting 
as a sounding board, drove the music in 
waves over the village. 


+o 
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MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF EUROPE. 


Then in Brussels, in that gay, Frenchy 
capital, where once ‘‘music arose with 
its voluptuous swell,’’ we hear the echoes 
of it, but refined by the chaste cathe- 
dral influence. A sumptuous charm of 
voices with organ welcomes us in, the 
music rolling out riotously among the 
arches and down the long drawn aisles, 
adding the audible beauty of sound to 
the voiceless harmony of the cathedral ; 
the only discords are those made by the 
habnaited and the heavy heeled, who 
stamp around like hoofed and horned 
creatures. 

Here, ushered along by the grand 
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may account for their mu- 
sical preéminence. It was 
our luck in Germany to hear 
Ses tiet : but little music ; some wag, 
are perhaps, had slipped a ten 
days’ musical rest into the 
scores, which the musicians 
were bound to observe. 

But hush! we are in the 
Cathedral of Cologne, where 
people are marching aim- 
lessly about as if lost as they 
are in the immensity of 
space. As I open my note- 
book the priests open theirs, 
and a droll chanting comes 
to us like bee-buzzing in 
low, droning, monotonous, 
ludicrous and bizarre. Even 
heathen divinities would 
laugh to hear it, if they did. 
Now the bells chime in with 
soft, mellow and swelling 
tones. Later, amid twinkling 
lights, a musical service with 
organ sends its mightied 
peals rolling gently. through 
the lofty arches and aisles. 


All the while queer old 
BEETHOVEN MONUMENT, BONN. Caaiis dt oak skin guih 
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beadle, who knows 
not what grander 
man he has in tow, 
walks, quietly un- 
derstand, the truant 
president Timothy 
Dwight with his 
family, who, I doubi 
not, all know a good 
thing when they 
hear it. 

I look at him, and 
then with irrepres- 
sible twinkles and 
think again of melo- 
dious hours in the 
old chapel choir at 
Yale. 

If it is true, on the 
authority of Pro- 
fessor Ella, that the 
German people have 
had public instruc- 
tion in music for 
three centuries, this CATHEDRAL, COLOGNE. 
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BEETHOVEN'S HOUSE, BONN. 


cocked hat, armed with a staff, move 
formidably up and down, trying to pre- 
serve solemnity by quieting nvuisy folk 
and stopping promenaders; promenad- 
ing during service hours being forbidden 
in three languages. 

We find at Bonn, in the public square 
on a pedestal, a dark bronze statue of 
Beethoven, with rugged brow and mas- 
sive features, bearing up stoutly under a 
heavy bronze frock-coatand cloak. His 
birth-house, a tight, two-and-a-half story 
house, two windows in the roof and 
double brass-knobbed doors in front, 
stands erect on a busy central street. 
In the smaller Catholic church, where, 
in 1878, I heard a rare choir of men’s 
voices, a poor rabble of singers had suc- 
ceeded; but in the Cathedral the 
musical service, in sad minor chords, was 
impressive, though sung by rough tim- 
bred voices. We notice in the audience, 
listening devoutly to the music, a bronze 
statue of the mother of Constantine 
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bearing a cross, bending 
upon her knees, with long 
brown hair streaming down 
her back. A fine Kiirsall 
here also, which time allows 
us to catch only faintly afar. 

Now, hop, skip and a 
jump, we are at Baden- 
Baden, and all go to the 
Kiirsall, where as many na- 
tions as were at Babel sit or 
promenade in the radiant 
grounds. A_ full string- 
band mainly plays in an 
outdoor pavilion or music- 
house, open to the air. 
There are some typical faces 
and heads among the musi- 
cians; the music is Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘Ave Maria,’’ with 
selections from Beethoven, 
Verdi, and the operas. A 
dark moon and light clouds 
throw over us a_ natural 
chiaro-oscuro. 

Here in the old Baden 
castle, overgrown with moss 
and ivy, we come upon 
f£olian harps, set in the 
topmost castle walls, and 
the breeze played a sil- 
very harmony upon them as the wind 
swept to and fro. We attend an evening 
concert in the Stadthalle at Mainz—a 
fine, new building, close on the Rhine. 
It was a characteristic German scene—an 
immense hall, two large, surrounding 
galleries, the entire floor set with tables 
and drinking cups; a band, mostly of 
stringed instruments, of from forty to 
fifty musicians, who seem to be bred co 
it, and several have played themselves 
bald. The program is Berlioz, Masz- 
kowski, Wagner, Lully, Mendelssohn and 
Reinecke ; entrance price, sixty pfennigs, 
or fifteen cents. The audience is of both 
sexes, and of the best people. They 
come in, select a table, order supper with 
a bottle, eat, drink, smoke, talk, and 
listen to the flying music. Many officers 
and soldiers enter in uniform, red-striped 
trousers and frock coats, tall, bony fel- 
lows ; fistful of fight. When a new army 
of soldiers approaches a table, the others 
rise to their feet, salute with right-angular 
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_ dignity, then resume their seats. The 
hall is full; its feeding capacity is good, 
but the acoustics are poor, so the music 
flies wildly about, confused, blatant and 
bad. Near me, in the gallery, a lady, 
not so young and pretty as she was, has 
fallen asleep; the program drops from 
her hand ; now she wanders in Walhalla. 
At last, disturbed by the wave-wash of 
music tiding up, she wakes, opens her 
eyes, looks down reproachfully upon the 
band, then, like a German philosopher, 
takes up her fan and fans herself into 
form. Do I not once wink at this? 

At Frankfort, a city of wealth and ele- 
gance, a few military bands had the kind- 
ness to blow us up a little harmony, and 
we heard once more that old gem so full 
of student recollections, ‘‘ In the Chapel 
Hall,’’ a student song: 


«What beams so bright from 
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porting not far away a spirituelle face and 
head, with long, dark hair. The band 
renders with great spirit the operas, with 
songs:and snatches from Strauss, Wagner, 
and Beethoven. A crowd of men and 
maidens,with some family groups, sit at 
the tables under the beeches and horse- 
chestnuts, chatting, sipping and listening 
to the flying music. Entrance free, and 
beer almost so at three cents the pint, 
held in stout mugs, whose covers shut 
down like a jaw. Sunday, and the beer- 
gardens are as full as the churches. Ours, 
of the Achatz, overflows with laughing 
young folk, each couple with two mugs 
of beer between them, which they drink 
in slow, infinitesimal sippings. ‘‘ Yar- 
yar’’ and ‘‘so, so’’ sound out amid the 
revelry and clatter. 
Henry P. Robinson. 





the mountain height, 
Amid the stars of the sober | =~ 
night ? ae 
*Tis the light on the holy | — 
chapel wall, 
Inviting the pilgrim to pray 
in its hall.” 


—s, 


We come to Munich, the 
centre of BaVarian art, and 
nearer the great heart of 
Germany, the land of beer 
gardens ; and we pass sev- 
eral en route to our hotel, 
among them the English 
concert gardens, brilliant 
with evening lights and the 
lively strains of Gungl’s 
band. The Achatz hotel, 
where we quarter, on the 
narrow Maximillian Platz, 
might pass for an opera 
house; its gayety in the 
background, where a gar- 
den furnished with tables 
and chairs, blazes with har- 
mony, when every night an 
orchestra of eleven pieces 
plays rapturously from eight 
to eleven o’ clock. 

The first violinist is a 
youthful prodigy in a slen- 
der body on thin legs, sup- 
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NATIONAL DYSPEPSIA. 


MERICANS are undoubtedly a 
nation of dyspeptics. Possibly 
much is owing to hereditary ten- 

dencies, as everyone is accustomed to 
hearing of vigorous forefathers who were 
apparently able to do many things that 
were in defiance of all laws of nature. 
These good people never seemed to think 
that the generations following them would 
be likely to suffer from violations of laws 
that should have governed the lives of 
every one of them. The intense hurry 
and nervous wear-and-tear undergone by 
the average American may no doubt be 
considered a fruitful source of the exist- 
ence of this almost chronic condition, 
but, without question, we must look to 
the diet of our people to find the chief 
cause of difficulty. It is the domain of 
the so-called cook that we must reach. 
Some years ago, Albert Brisbane said, in 
speaking of the superiority of the French 
cuisine over all others met in his travels, 
that gastronomy, as a science or art, has 
been slow of conception among all 
nations. He says: ‘‘It is needless to 
speak of the hot cakes and hot breads of 
the Americans: their endless frying in 
fat, washed down by debilitating hot tea 
and coffee. Future generations may be 
interested in showing how much of the 
moral turpitude of this enlightened age 
is traceable to the abuses of the stom- 
ach.’’ He proved a true prophet—as 


interest is being shown and attention is 

being directed to these facts—by spec- 

ialists in ietetics,and by many influential 

writers, all of whom claim that the par- 

ticular knowledge required is lacking in 

every direction. 
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How can it be sup- 
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plied—this knowledge as to what and 
how much should be eaten, how it should 
be prepared, and under what circum- 
stances and conditions it should be taken? 
Is it any wonder that the effects of this 
lamentable state of affairs are seriously 
felt and shown in the condition of our 
people? It has been wittily said that our 
national emblern should be the frying- 
pan, and there seems to be sufficient 
cause for such a remark. How many 
mothers study the question of dietetics, 
even as applied to the nursery, where 
they are expected to be well informed, 
where the foundation should be laid, and 
where the great majority of people will 
agree that the question is an all-important 
one? Carelessness and ignorance at this 
period of life are more quickly followed 
by pernicious results than in the case of 
adults, where possibly a course has been 
persistently taken that, if not directly 
opposed, is at least partially so, to the 
natural laws of health. 

The study of infant dietetics appears 
to be a vast one, yet it resolves itself 
into one simple and generally acknol- 
edged fact, that whatever is given to an 
infant must resemble its natural food as 
closely as possible. That this can be 
done has been shown by expert analyses, 
and the fact is conceded by all leading 
specialists upon this subject. A recent 
legal enactment in France prohibits the 
giving of any form of solid food to 
infants under one year of age without 
the authority of a perscription from a 
qualified medical man, and the employ- 
ment of the rubber-tube nursing-bottle is 
also forbidden. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand infants die in France every 
year, and it is claimed that 100,000 of 
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this number could be saved by intelligent 
care. ‘The passage of this law is due in 
a great measure to the efforts of the 
Society for the Protection of Children, 
of which Dr. Rouchard is founder. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, at Washington, has also taken up 
the matter of infants’ food—in connection 
with reports that are being prepared 
upon tuberculosis—and quite recently a 
circular was issued by that department 
giving simple directions for the sterili- 
zation of milk. These movements are 
important and practical and demon- 
strate the existence of the necessity 
for study in this direction. Follow- 
ing infancy comes the more difficult 
period of childhood — although not 
unusually considered so—when necessary 
supplies of nutriment must be furnished 
to repair the constant waste caused by 
the active growth of the child. It is at 
this time that the constituents of various 
foods must be thoroughly understood, 
the amounts necessary for various periods 
comprehended, and methods of admin- 
istration and preparation.studied closely. 
No amount of general knowledge will 
be of service at this period—special 
study is required. 

The laws of heat and change of tissue 
by applied heat must be learned. The 
proper proportion of albuminoids, sait, 
starch and sugar, must be considered. 
The relation of fat to food as an aid to 
digestion must be thoroughly under- 
stood. Under what conditions to use it 
and in what form to apply it, whether as 
cream or butter, olive or cod-liver oil. 

In selecting the food suitable for a 
growing child, special diet lists must be 
consulted and they must be those that 
may berelied upon. It is in this connec- 
tion principally, that the mother will find 
her knowledge of the chemistry of foods 
of value ; that science which tells us what 
things are made of and how their ele- 
ments combine with others to produce 
certain fixed results. Knowing the 
chemical composition of foods, she can 
use her knowledge to provide palatable 
dishes with no loss of nutriment. Pos- 


sessing even the elementary knowledge 
only, she can economize time, labor and 
money. 


Following the period of child- 
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hood comes the importance of estimat- 
ing for adults the correct quantities to 
be used in regulating the diet suited to 
individual needs; the excesses to be 
avoided by persons of sedentary habits 
and questions of similar import. Rela- 
tive to this subject, Sir Henry Thomp- 
son, a noted English physician and 
authority upon dietetics, says: ‘‘I have 
come to the conclusion that more than 
half the diseases which embitters the 
middle and latter part of life is due to 
avoidable errors indiet * * * and 
that more mischief in the form of actual 
disease, of impaired vigor, and of short- 
ened life, accrues to civilized man * 
* * in England and throughout Cen- 
tral Europe, from erroneous habits of 
eating than from the habitual use of 
alcoholic drink, considerable as I know 
that evil to be.’’ This may be applied 
to our own country as well. General 
knowledge is of very little use in this 
study beyond directing attention to the 
need existing for special knowledge. 
What appears to be the most important 
practical phase of this many-sided sub- 
ject is that this special knowledge must 
be supplied by scientists, and by those 
who are sufficiently interested in the 
subject to assist by giving data secured 
through personal experience. The 
science of household affairs must be un- 
derstood if reform is looked for. 
Endowments must be made to enable 
scientists to make researches of the high- 
est order. Simplified results may then 
be given to the public in such a manner 
that they will be assimilable and com- 
prehended readily by the average intel- 
lect. Schools, public and private, should 
not overlook the importance of this 
study. Then, every mother and home- 
maker in the land, these indirect nation- 
makers, will come to understand in a 
very easy way, the underlying principles 
involved, and will apply this knowledge 
in such a way as to benefit all those who 
are dependent upon their efforts. Until 
this has been accomplished it is evident 
that we need not look for a general 
reform, much as it is desired. Investi- 
gation is active, constant iteration and 
reiteration of dietetic truths that have 
thus far been discovered will no doubt 
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evidently produce results of importance, 
but as a recent writer says: ‘‘ Compared 
with the barbarians of old in these mat- 
ters, we are a civilized people ; compared 
with the possibilities of the future, we 
are still little more than savages.’’ 
Louise E. Hogan. 


SOME SOCIAL BARRIERS. 


HILE our reformers are casting 
about for ways and means to 
reach those of whose incomings 

and outgoings they are not so sure, it 
might be well to ask whether our society 
itself is not responsible for the Bohemian- 
ism of too many of these. A young 
man, for instance, settles in a certain 
place. Almost every American village 
has its fixed socia! circle, and an endorse- 
ment by the ieading members of this is 
absolutely necessary to his making any 
headway. He can get society among 
those who are on the outskirts, so to say, 
and who, if he isa pleasant talker and 
generally social in his temperament, will 
be glad to know him. I do not call these 
worthy people detrimentals, but I question 
whether they are of much assistance to 
the young man who has his way to make 
in the social as well as business world. 

There are very few people who can 
endure life without some sort of social 
entourage. Perhaps there are some here 
and there who are so absorbed in a pet 
pursuit or so engrossed in their daily 
business that when night comes they are 
very glad to withdraw into their own 
nesting-places, so to say, while the dance, 
the church gathering or the lecture is in 
full blast. But I. for one, have never met 
any who were independent of others to 
such an extent as this, and, therefore, 
such cases, if they exist, are not perti- 
nent to this discussion. The question is 
whether ‘‘ society ’’ is not too exclusive— 
whether it does not wait for some people 
to force their way into it who ought to 
be sought out and led by the hand. 

A young man cannot invite himself to 
this or that social function, and if he is 
invited he is aware that he must make 
some extra outlay in clothes and general 
style of living to match his new social 
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surroundings. He may not be expected 
to entertain as long as he is. unmarried, 
but he must at any rate-keep up a stylish 
front. There are a vast number of girls 
in our American villages and smaller 
cities who must depend upon this class of 
struggling young men for their future 
partners in life, and it would seem just as 
well that they should pave the way for a 
better acquaintance with them. A great 
many marriages in this country are the 
result of casual introductions of girls 
whose social status is fixed in their own 
communities, and young men who are in 
their neighborhood almost by accident. 
What a man happens to be doing just 
then, and the salary he is getting, helps 
to determine how long society shall keep 
its wicket gate barred against him. Some 
men get into the charmed circle through 
the young men of the place whom they 
meet in business, and others bring some 
sort of introduction, verbal or written, 
from the place they last left or from their 
original home. Buta great many lead a 
comparatively lonely life for months or 
years in such a place, or else drift into 
a social class which is not naturally 
congenial to them, and which doubly 
increases the embarrassment of society 
in afterwards receiving them, when it 
has become evident that they are too 
important in business or otherwise to be 
entirely ignored. 

Society cannot, perhaps, be expected to 
put itself out of the way to keep lonely 
young men from the pool-room or the 
dance-house, but it would do well, in 
these small communities, if it were not 
so afraid that its own skirts might be 
contaminated. We may talk about the 
exclusiveness of European aristocracy, 
but there is nothing more rigidly exclu- 
sive than what is known as our best 
society in the interior towns and small 
cities. If it is an advantage to mingle 
in these more exalted spheres, it is an 
advantage which is very rigorous'y 
denied a good many who certainly 
would not make a presumptuous use of 
such new privileges. It seems. to remain 


then for a considerable class of young 
men, more or less transiently connected 
with a certain one of such localities, to 
abide their time and go on working 
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steadily: until the fruit is ripe for their 
plucking. * 

It may be said, however, that this is 
suggesting to our proud and progressive 
young men a very small-souled and 
humiliating policy—that if a man is con- 
scious in himself of the fitness for better 
things he should not allow mere snob- 
bery or fashion to make him cool his 
heels until he is of sufficient importance 
for the doors of the drawing-room to 
swing for him. There is something in 
this, but there is also some justification 
for the slowness with which society acts 
in the absence of fixed credentials. A 
case occurs now and then in which cir- 
cles of the highest respectability are 
badly duped by wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing. Young men of flashy exterior and 
taking ways pull the wool over the eyes 
of this and that coterie, and after they 
have squeezed the orange to their satis- 
faction decamp with a lot of tailors’ and 
florists’ bills behind them. But a man 
of native refinement must find his own 
level wherever he is, and if he cannot 
reach it at a bound he must wait until 
his wings are strong enough to soar 
thither. To argue that what is known 
as the best society is snobbish, unre- 
publican, un-American, may sound well 
enough in an anarchist saloon, but the 
facts contradict it. Snobbery never yet 
consisted in choosing one’s companions 
and intimates from the representative 
and responsible element in any com- 
munity. It rather consists of parading 
one’s wealth or alleged ancestry or supe- 
rior culture before those who are not so 
fortunate or who are retiring and unas- 
suming in their social and domestic sur- 
roundings. Yet it could be wished that 
our American social structure was some- 
what more elastic-—that there was more 
of a disposition to welcome from the 
start those whose native merits will 
enable them to reach higher rounds some 
day. The position of a young man in 
any small community who has no fixed 
social orbit of his own, is a lonely one, 
and in the effort to make it less lonely 
he may wander off into associations 
which may put the social goal still fur- 
ther from him. 

William B. Chisholm. 
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THE NEGRO FROM A SOUTHERN 
STANDPOINT. 


HAT many of the relations exist- 
ing between the whites and the 
blacks at the South are misunder- 

stood, is largely the fault of Southern 
people themselves, and of that class of 
citizens, too, who crv loudest against 
what they term the ‘blind injustice of 
the North.’’ 

Those outrages which so horrify the 
people of other sections are not sanc- 
tioned by the better class here any more 
than they would be by the better class 
North. They are perpetrated in a fool- 
hardy patriotism which crops out in the 
young and worthless citizenship who 
have no right sense of law and order, 
and no more respect for the rights of 
humanity than would befit savages. 

Just as no overseer equalled in cruelty 
the nameless, conscienceless fellows who 
had never themselves owned slaves, so 
these ‘‘ regulators’’ are made up of the 
scum of Southern citizenship, augmented 
by such youths from good families as are 
fired by lurid oratory and by the natural 
craving of youth for adventure. 

So much for the real responsibility of 
the wrong done our section through pub- 
lic opinion founded upon actual occur- 
rences. 

Much misconception of the true state 
of things grows out of the idle boastings 


_of our younger and vainer population, 


who, coming in after the real or fancied 
but certainly vanished splendors of ante- 
bellum days, seek to impress the world 
with the notion that the white man sits 
on a pinnacle of state, if not of comfort, 
and says to his black shadow, ‘‘ Go, and 
he goeth,’’ and plays petty monarch 
generally. 

Now as a simple matter of fact the 
colored brother is a perfectly free man, 
in spite of all you may hear to the con- 
trary. Not only is he free, but he recog- 
nizes the fact perfectly and glories in it, 
as is his right. 

This state of things does not, however, 
exist for the negro who permits promises 
of high wages to entice him into the 
swamp counties. But, so far as my 


’ knowledge extends or inquiry has in- 
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formed me, those who go there from the 
interior or ‘hill country,’’ are warned 
time and again what their fate will be. 
Few return to tell the tale, but it is un- 
derstood that life on the river planta- 
tions is not greatly changed for the 
negro since the war. 

The negro has yet to develop a bump 
of good management, there being, as 
judged by results, an actual depression 
where that bump should be on _ his 
crinkled pate. But I see some who do 
not, in the matter of frugality, fall far 
behind their nowise precociously thrifty 
white neighbors; though, indeed, be- 
tween the credit system of trade and the 
cotton craze, neither race is in immediate 
need for burglar-proof safes or even for 
their worthy predecéssors, the old wool 
socks. 

Some of the negroes are as ‘‘ trifling ’’ 
as they are painted ; but the majority are 
faithful, patient and respectful. How- 
ever, the younger generation are neither 
so reliable or so industrious as the few 
‘‘old timers’’ who remain. We some- 
times hear a like lamentation from elderly 
people concerning the fairer sons and 
daughters of the realm; so emancipation 
may really have nothing to do with this 
deterioration of principles on the part of 
the blacks. 

It is not that the younger negroes do 
not have the opportunity to do as well as 
their parents. The work is at hand, and 
the wages therefor; but the trouble is 
‘< Barkis’’ is not always ‘‘ willing,’’ and 
when willing, is rarely competent. 

However, they may, and some do, 
accumulate property and acquire fair 
educations. A pleasant, trustworthy one 
is never without friends, both able and 
willing to help him on, and that they 
live in ignorance or actual poverty is 
largely their own doing. 

It is a notable fact that only the small- 
est number care for anything outside of 
‘‘plenty to eat and to wear;’’ and this 
‘plenty ’’ is oftentimes a measure which 
appears rather inadequate, ‘but on which 
they frolic in joyous idleness and in dis- 
dain alike of the work and the money 
of persons needing their services. Those 
poor creatures who burden themselves 
with a house full of fatherless children 
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seem to wage a perpetual scuffle with the 
‘¢wolf at the door,’’ and with small suc- 
cess, apparently. Still, they are conten, 
and proudly declare that their hapless 
offspring may ‘‘ lick de meal ba’r’l foah 
dey goes to wait on w’ite folks,’’ it being 
their opinion that such association makes 
them ‘‘ feel deyselves better ’an deir 
color.’’ 

All this is changed with the approach 
of Christmas, which, it has been noticed, 
affects a darkey in exact proportion to 
the money he has stored in his pocket 
against the festive week. If he has no 
money—he or she becomes persistently 
industrious. If he has a few dollars, or 
even a few ‘‘bits,’’ he is useless, no 
matter what are his obligations, from the 
time the spirit of Christmas first infects 
the air until the post-Christmas leanness 
gets a feeling hold upon his vitals—usu- 
ally a period of several weeks. While 
the negroes frolic, busy housewives have 
opportunity for much exercise and all the 
wholesome reflection they want. 

The ‘‘ Fo’rt’-o’-July ’’ is an occasion 
characterized by almost as much prepa- 
rative jollity and, alas! by the same 
questionable acquisition of ‘‘ where- 
withal’’ to celebrate the gustatory part 
of the programme. 

Yet, while it is conceded that their 
code of morals is lax and limited, and 
while virtue is the exception rather than 
the rule, I do believe that in the matter 
of petty thefts the negro is granted a 
wider and more unsavory reputation 
than he deserves. They are not built to 
resist temptation, however, —a fact 
which many people ignore to their loss 
and often to a good servant’s injury. 

The culpable experiment of leaving 
temptations in the way purposely to try 
the moral strength of negroes employed 
in the house is one no kindly person will 
try with a view to subsequent punishment. 
But keen-witted heads accompany nim- 
ble fingers in the negro race, so that 
they are not easily entrapped by the 
above devices. They will not scruple to 
surreptitiously ‘‘borrow’’ wraps and 


clothing upon occasion, and will view 
with the most perfect air of sympathetic 
surprise any damage afterward discovered 
and held up to their observation ; but 
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jewels, and even money, they will rarely 
molest, evidently regarding them with 
suspicion as savoring of the nature of 
a trap. 

However, in the one case of food, 
cooked or uncooked, I have yet to fid 
one in whom confidence is not one day, 
soon or late, repaid with imposition ; 
while the agility of some in securing 
such spoil under one’s very eyes would 
shame a professional pickpocket. 

I had myself at one time a washer- 
woman in whom my soul delighted for 
the snowy whiteness of her handiwork. 
She was swift, quiet, deft—incomparable 
virtues in a Mississippi washerwoman. 
I lauded her to all my friends as a peer- 
less jewel—a veritable black diamond. 

What was my dismay to find that this 
thrice excellent treasure indulged in the 
innocent and diverting pleasantry of 
abstracting any article to which she took 
a fleeting fancy—from sheets to wash- 
rags, from a ‘‘side’’ of meat toa peck 
of potatoes, all or any of which practice 
had enabled her to adjust beneath her 
scant skirts without fear of detection. 

I shall, beyond a doubt, go down to 
ny grave sorrowing for the derelictions 
of my last Abigail. And she cost me 
but thirty cents the week! ° 

In one other respect is the character 
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of our colored neighbor misjudged by 
the world at large. This is concerning 
her maternal relations. 

So much has she been lauded in song 
and story as the foster mother and gen- 
eral rock of refuge to the children of 
her owners of other days, that she is 
regarded as a veritable fount of motherly 
tenderness. 

As a matter of fact, she is far better 
to these foster children than to her 
own. 

With no approximate to a right idea 
on the care and rearing of her offspring, 
she alternately flails and pets them or 
shamefully neglects them. Were it not 
that their native climate is kindlier than 
is the average negro mother, few of these 
black babies would live to perpetuate the 
struggles of their race in this land. 

Taken all in all then, the lot of the 
Southern darkey, like that of other peo- 
ple, is a checkered existence in which 
bread and meat and the almighty dollar 
enter to a degree. Nevertheless, if you 
will go out and look for melancholy 
negroes here in the South, you will find 
them as ‘‘ scarce as hens’ teeth,’’ which 
should teach misguided philanthropists 
to seek other objects on which to lavish 
their pity and benefactions. 

Bland Brunner Huddleston. 


























N THE KING’S COUNTRY, by 
Amanda Douglas, author of “ Larry,” 
the $2,005 prize story of the Youth's 

Companion (Lee & Shepard), is a book 
marked with beauty and delicate feeling 
and is absorbing from beginning to end. 
The results aimed at by our would-be social 
reformers might be reached far more readily 
and with much greater effect, by effort 
such as is described by Miss Douglas in 
this beautiful story of Christian Endeavor— 
which, instead of laboriously pointing out 
evils to be corrected, carries you along in 
a resistless way, as upon the wave of the 
incoming tide, until, at the end, you take 
breath and ponder upon the immense 
opportunities, not usually thought of, given 
to the average society man or woman of 
to-day —when possessed with the means and 
desire to enter even the portals only of 
the country of good works. It is impossible 
to read books of this character and remain 
dormant, and, as a natural sequence, hearts 
must be touched and new desires for better 
things must be awakened. 

“A Daughter of To-Day,” by Mrs. Ever- 
ard Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan), author 
of “A Social Departure,” ‘An American 
Girl in London,” and ‘‘ The Simple Adven- 
tures of a Mem Sahib,” (D. Appleton & Co.) 
all interesting in a special way, has given 
us another notable addition to her list of 
fiction. Mrs. Cotes is a witty writer and has 
the faculty of portraying events and de- 
scribing scenes with a naturalness that 
leaves nothing to be desired. She is quietly 
but intensely amusing in her descriptions 
of character, as to-wit: ‘‘Miss Kimpsey 
might have figured anywhere as a repre- 
sentative of the New England feminine 
surplus. She had been born, brought up 
and left over in Illinois, however, in the 
town of Sparta,” etc. ‘‘ She had developed 


her conscience there, and no doubt, if one 

knew it well, it would show peculiarities of 

local expansion directly connected with hot 

corn-bread for breakfast, as opposed to the 

accredited diet of beginners upon which 
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consciences arrive at such successful matur- 
ity in the East." Again —‘‘ The ladies used 
those superlatives in the tone of wild defi- 
ance that almost any statement of fact has 
upon feminine lips in America.”” One could 
quote these happy touches indefinitely, 
there are so many scattered throughout the 
book. This is altogether a book worth 
reading, and one whose purpose—for it has a 
timely one—can only be comprehended by 
carefully following the entire story, and its 
comprehension will amply repay the reader. 
“Mary Fenwick’s Daughter,” by Beatrice 
Whitby (D. Appleton & Co.), is a welcome 
addition to the “Town and Country Li- 
brary.”” Miss Whitby possesses a vigor- 
ous and attractive style of writing that is 
marked by the distinctive features of the 
practiced writer One is always tempted to 
prolong the reading of Miss Whitby’s books 
until the end is reached. In describing 
Mrs. Fenwick—apropos of the present rest- 
lessness of those women, who imagine they 
need emancipation—this writer says: ‘‘ She 
was not an officious person. She was no 
platform orator, no organizer; she merely 
fulfilled the old adage of her people, ‘ Doe 
ye necte thinge.’ It seems a simple law 
to follow; in reality it is not so easy as it 
sounds, but she followed it.’’ Let some of 
our ‘“‘ shrieking sisterhood” try it, and “do 
it kindly.” Sympathy first and help next. 
As a result, they may be surprised to find 
themselves beloved and gaining at one 
stroke the power they are ever seeking. 
The Century Company have issued two 
new books that are of more than usual 
interest. Rudyard Kipling’s ‘Jungle 
Book,” a book for boys and girls, is a treas- 
ury of delight, containing stories of the 
Indian jungle, of elephant and tiger, bear 
and wolf—some of which are already 
familiar to the readers of S¢. Nicholas. 
“ Tromai of the Elephants’”’ is one of the 
most interesting of these tales, that are told 
so delightfully. Tromai is a very little 
fellow of ten, and Kala Nag is a very big 
and fierce elephant—both appear in our 
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illustrations—and together they carry one 
through the story in a very pleasant way. 
The illustrations are suggestive, and the 
reader may gather from the accompanying 
cuts some idea as to how fearless and per- 
fectly at home the little lad became amongst 
his beloved elephants. Rudyard Kipling’s 
style and subject matter are too well known 
and accepted to meet adverse criticism— 
except, perhaps, as an occasional circum- 
stance. Critics, as a rule, prefer to sharpen 
their lancets upon the poor unfortunates 
who are struggling to reach the altitudes 
occupied by the successful writer of the 
day. They do notall possess the courage 
requisite for the statement of bare facts 
about a popular writer. It is true, one or 
two have criticized this writer rather severe- 
ly, yet he goes on serenely and very wisely 
does not allow the interest of his tales to 
flag. How irritating this must be to those 
whose prognostications have not been veri- 
fied. 

‘Roger Williams, the Pioneer of Religi- 
ous Liberty,” by Oscar S. Straus, author of 
‘The Origin of the Republican Form of 
Government in the United States,” is the 
other book alluded to as published by the 
Century Company. Roger Williams is one 
of the most unique and picturesque charac- 
ters in our history, and his life was one 
long battle for religious liberty. This book 
is an impartial record of the character and 
work of this man, who was in the fullest 
sense the pioneer of religious liberty. 

‘‘Aedceology,” by Sydney Barrington 
Elliot, M. D. (Arena Publishing Co.,. Bos- 
ton), is a book of interest to both lay and 
professional reader. It fs devoted to the 
scientific study of child-culture, pre natal 
influence, etc., giving sufficient proof to 
show how it may be applied for the benefit 
of the race. The author says in conclu- 
sion: “ Besides individual effort, it is the 
duty of governments and municipalities to 
act on this question, for there must be legis- 
lation to revent crime, disease and inability, 
and not to battle unsuccessfully with its 
suppression ; and it is only by such effort 
of individual and State that a_ healthier, 
wiser, happier, nobler generation will re- 
sult." The subjects of the book are of 
especial interest to parents, who, according 
to its teaching, have it in their power, 
through pre-natal influence, to give children 
health, mental vigor, morality, courage, 
happiness of disposition, and all that is 
desirable to form perfect health and char- 
acter; and to do much to avoid ill-health, 
deformity, stupidity and crime. Certainly a 
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result to be looked and longed for ir these 
days of apparently fruitless agitation over 
reform. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

Baron Nils Posse, before leaving for 
Europe, completed the revision of his ‘“‘ Edu- 
cational Gymnastics,”’ which will be issued 
at once by Lee & Shepard, under the title 
of ‘Special Kinesiology of Educational 
Gymnastics.”’ It will be the most complete 
work on the subject in the English language. 

William T. Adams (Oliver Optic) has 
engaged his passage for his annual trip to 
Europe about July ist. Mr. Adams has 
been at work until recently on the new vol- 
ume of the “ All-Over-the-World Library,” 
entitled “Up and Down the Nile,” and 
having completed the story, mans to 
recuperate by a short sojourn abroad. 

That practical fisherman and interesting 
writer on piscatorial subjects, John Harring- 
ton Keene, has prepared ‘‘ The Boys’ Own 
Guide to Fishing, Tackle Making and Fish 
Breeding,” and Lee & Shepard are prepar- 
ing to bring it out in season for the vacation 
days. 

An article in the June number of the 
Atlantic Monthly which should attract 
general attention, is ‘‘ Hamburg’s New San- 
itary Impulse,” by Albert Shaw, a paper 
which might be read with profit by the 
boards of health of all cities, as showing 
what intelligent supervision, scientifically 
applied and backed by sufficient funds, can 
do, even when applied to the worst sani- 
tary conditions. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers announce for 
publication, ‘‘Carlotta’s Intended,” and 
other tales, by Ruth McEnery Stuart, author 
of « A Golden Wedding, and Other Tales ;” 
also, ‘‘The Phantoms of Footbridge,” by 
Charles Egbert Craddock. 

Agnes Repplier has promised another 
book of essays for the autumn. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin has written another 
very bright story called ‘The Nooning Tree.” 

Frank R. Stockton has written another 
characteristic story, called “The Magic 
Egg,” for the June number of the Cen/ury. 

Andrea Hofer, of the Kindergarten Lit- 
erature Company, and one of the editors of 
the Kindergarten Magazine and the new 
ideal juvenile Chz/d-Garden, has in press a 
book for parents and teachers, called “A 
Child's Heart,” in which there is a close 
search by a child-lover after the heart of 
the child in the art of the world. 

Louise E. Hogan. 









WITH early issues the present inanage- 
ment will make several important changes 


in PETERSON. The magazine will be more 
copiously illustrated than ever before, new 
and original designs for ornamentation are 
in process of making, while a new cover 
will be, we trust, an attractive addition. 
Already PETERSON stands at the head of 
magazines in the matter of interesting short 
stories. This standard will in no wise be 
lowered in our efforts to enlarge the useful- 
ness of the other features. THE PETERSON 
MAGAZINE is a practical demonstration of 
what is possible in the line of high-class 
literature at a low price, without being held 
in place by sensational features. 


AMONG the interesting articles soon to 
appear is one prepared by a special repre- 
sentative of the magazine on ‘ European 
Cafés.” The subject will be treated in a 
thorough and interesting manner and copi- 
ously illustrated by photographs taken on 
the spot, and drawings made of features 
not possible to be reproduced by photo- 
graphs. ‘Phases of Japan Life” will be 
the subject of a short series of articles now 
in preparation. These papers are written 
by a lady and gentleman long residents of 
Japan and thoroughly familiar with the 
people and their customs. Japan has of 
late received considerable attention in the 
hands of American writers, but, unfortu- 
nately—for the reading public—the matter 
has largely been prepared by travelers who 
spend but a few days in the country. The 
institutions of Japan are so peculiar that 
justice can be done in a magazine article 
only by some one who has lived with the 
Japs sufficiently long to know them. This 
series of articles will be profusely illustrated, 
many of the original drawings being the 
work of Japanese artists. 


WE CALL the attention of our readers to 
the illustrated article in this issue on Asbury 
Park. This delightful summer resort is 


attracting wide attention throughout the 
country by reason of its many attractions. 
During this month it will be convention 
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place of the National Editorial Association 
and the National Educational Association, 
both societies being composed of brainy 
people, who realized the importance of 
holding their annual meeting in a place 
where they might have ample accommoda- 
tions as well as opportunities for recreation. 
The history of the ‘‘ New Summer Capital ”’ 
reads like a romance, and the place is 
surely destined to become a thriving city by 
the sea. 


KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES, don’t cling to 
the imperfect things. Do you use cereal 
foods on your breakfast table? Then you 
need cream. Borden’s Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Cream is decidedly superior in 
richness and flavor to ordinary milk or 
cream. 


THE periodical subscription department 
of THE PETERSON MAGAZINE is complete in 
all its details, and we are able to make low 
rates for any periodical published when 
subscribed for in connection with our own 
publication. Our readers will do well to 
bear this in mind when preparing their 
reading list. Our rates with foreign publi- 
cations are also very liberal, and we can 
assure those who subscribe through us 
prompt and satisfactory service. 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers— 
Créme Simon, marvelous for the complexion 
and light cutaneous affections; it whitens, 
perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. Simon, 13 
Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park and 
Tilford, New York. Druggists, perfumers, 
fancy-goods stores. 


THE death of Adolphe Sax, the famous 
instrument-maker, has recalled an amusing 
anecdote of Xavier Marmier, a good-natured 
old Paris Academician who was constantly 
being victimized by literary impostors. His 
housekeeper, who did all she could to guard 
him from such importunate visitors, in- 
formed him one day that a stranger wanted 
to see him, on which the following dialogue 
ensued: ‘‘ Who is it?” ‘ Well, he’s anew- 
comer—that I’m sure of, for I’ve never seen 
him before. Shall I send him away?” 
“Did he give his name?” “Yes. A Mr. 
Sax—something or other.’’ ‘Well, An- 
nette, I don’t want any trombones, but I’ll 
tell him so myself. Show himin.’’ Accord- 
ingly the good Annette reluctantly ushered 
in the stranger, who turned out to be none 
other than the reigning Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar. 


























From a painting by L. Hodebert. MORNING. 








